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INTRODUCTION. 


No subject ^kas 'been more, fully or exhaustively* discussed 
during the past thirty years than the manifold problems relating 
to educational reform. In Great Britain, these discussions and in¬ 
vestigations have resulted in the comprehensive scheme of reform 
embodied in the Education Act of 1944- In Russia, a new educa¬ 
tional scheme, radical and revolutionary in most of its phases, 
has been drawn up anci quickly implemented. In India, discus¬ 
sions on educational problems and investigations into the directions 
in which reforms are essential and urgent have been continuously 
carried on ever since the 'Calcutta t University Commission, over 
which Sir Michael Sadler presided, published its findings in 1919. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education has jrnet annually 
for the past ten years and has explored the whole educational field 
and investigated every-conceivable educational problem in its rela* 
tion to Indian conditions. The Educational Adviser to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has spent several years touring in the Provinces 
and States, and the results of his investigations have been embodi¬ 
ed in a report which has already become historic* This report has 
now been adopted by the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
and its recommendations, which cover the whole field of education, 
now possess the Board’s imprimatur. 

The Inter-University Board of India has recently held its 
twentieth annual meeting at Patna, and its report deals ^especially 
with some of the problems confronting Indian Universities in wav 
time. This Board, though it at present possesses no statutory 
authority, has done most useful and necessary work in helping to 
guide and correlate the activities of autonomous Universities, 
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There are many other organizations whose regular meetings 
have made contributions of inestimable value towards the complex 
problems of all grades of education in India, Afnong these, 
mention may be made of the All-India Educational' Conference 
which held its twentieth session in C.awnpore a few months ago. 
The papers and addresses presented and delivered at k the meetings 
of this Conference and other learned societies in India are known 
and respected for their erudition and sound judgment. 

This brief survey of some of the more important deliberations 
on educational problems in India is sufficient to justify the conten¬ 
tion that the whole field of education has been during recent years 
most thoroughly and .exhaustively ploughed. This having been 
done, the anxious question now is ‘what iaro we going to sow in 
this fertile ground’ ? 

The all-India atmosphere of the report of the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board is of great value, for the essential unity of India is a 
fact which needs emphasis. At the same time, if we take into 
consideration the great differences in educational standards and 
attainment between some Provinces and others and between 
some States and others, we are forced to the conclusion that 
no single system of educational reforms can be applied in ioto 
throughout the whole of India, but that the accepted fundamental 
principles of reform must be modified and adopted to meet local 
needs and conditions. The Government of Travancore, therefore, 
appointed a Committee charged with the duty of examining the 
whole educational system of the State and of making recommenda. 
tions for reform and reorganization with special reference to post¬ 
war conditions and developments. This Committee has deli¬ 
berated daring the past year and following chapters constitute 
its report submitted to the 'Government of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Travancore, 

The Committee acknowledges with gratitude its indebtedness 
to the reports of the Central Advisory Board of Education and the 
report of the various expert sub-committees appointed by the 
Board from time to time, which have been of _ great help to the 
Committee in its deliberations. In formulating recommendations 
appropriate and applicable to the educational needs of Travancore, 
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the Committee Las in some cases followed the 'all-India proposals 
whereas in other cases it has departed from them. The Committee 
is also indebted to the reports of the Inter-University Board, the 
All-India Educational Conference, and the 1933 Education Reforms 
Committee of Travaneore. 

The following account of the constitutions, personnel and work 
of the Travaneore Education Re-organization Committee will be 
of interes. 

The Committee was appointed by the Government of Travan- 
core in Government Order R. 0. C, No, 1918/43 Edn. dated 24th 
November 1943. The Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Travaneore was the Chairman of the Committee, and the Director 
of Public Instruction the Vice-Chairman, Its members were persons 
representing all branches of education, the legislature, industry 
and commerce. The Committee’s terms of reference were “to en¬ 
quire into the existing educational system in the State and to for¬ 
mulate proposals for its reorganisation with due regard to post-war 
developments.’’ 

On 19th April 1944, Mr. H. C. Papworth succeeded Rajya- 
sevapravina Dr- C. V- Chandrasekharan as Pro-Vice-Cbancellor of 
the University of Travaneore and Chairman of the Education Re¬ 
organization Committee. During the course of its deliberations, 
new members were added to ithe Committee as circumstances re¬ 
quired. The following are the names of the members ; of the Com- 
mittee as finally constituted, and who have unanimously approved 
this report. 

1. Mr- H. C. Papworth, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 'University of 

Travaneore (Chairman). 

2. „ A. Gopala Menon, Director of Public Instruction. 

3. „ A, N. Tbampi, Acting Director of Public Instruction. 

4. „ Kainikkara M. Padmanabha Pillai, (Secretary). . 

5. Dr. K. L. Moudgill, Director of Research. 

6. Dr. D. L, Deshpande, Principal, Engineering College.' 

7. Dr. H. &ubramonia Aiyar, Principal, University College. 
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S, Dr, H, Parameswaran, Secretary, Government Central 

Stores- 

9, „ D. Jivanayakam, Acting Principal, Training College 

10. Mr. P. R. Parameswara Panikkar, Registrar, University 

of Travancore, 

11. Sry. K. Saradamma, Lecturer, University College. 

12. Miss M. B- East, Baker Memorial English High School 

for Girls, Kottayam. 

13. Mr. R. Parameswaran Pillai, Retired Division Inspector 

of Schools. 

14. „ V. S. Krishna Aiyar, Division Inspector of Schools. 

15. „ P. S, Narayanaswami, Organiser, Vocation and Wel¬ 

fare Work in Schools. 

16. The Most Rev. Dr. Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivan¬ 

drum. 

17. The Rev. Fr. William, Principal, St. Berchmans’ 

College, Changanacherry. 

18. The Rt. Rev. Dr. A; Chulaparampil, Bishop of 

Kottayam. 

19. Mr, Eipe Mathai, Correspondent, M. T. Schools, 

Thiruvalla. 

2Q, ., K, P. Krishna Menon, General Manager and Ins¬ 
pector of Nair Service Society Schools, 
Changanacherry. 

21. „ G. Narayana Aiyar, Member, Sri Chitra State 

Council, 

22. „ M. Govindan, Member, Sri Chitra State Council. 

23. Rajyasevanirata S. Chattanatha Karayalar, Deputy 

President, Srimulam Assembly. 

24. Mr. M. Sivathanu Pillai, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly, 

25. „ T.P. Velayudhan Pillai, Member, Sri Mulam 

Assembly 

26. „ N. Uarayana Kurup, Member, Sri Chitra State 

Council, 
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27. Mr. J. L. Henderson, General Manager, Messrs. Harri¬ 

sons & Croafield, Ltd. Quilon. 

28. i, E. L. Pollard, Chairman, Travancore Chamber of 

Commerce,® 

29. „ S. Krishna Aiyar, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

30. ,, K. K. Kuruvilla, Member Sree- Cliitra State Council. 

31. ,, A. M, Abdul Quadir Sahib, Inspector for -Muslim 

Education. 

32. The Pit. Rev, Vincent V- Dereere, Bishop of 

Trivandrum. 

33. Swami-Agamananda, Sri Kamakrishna Mission, 

Advaithasramam, Kalady, 

34. Mr. P. S. Mahomed, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

35. „ E. E. Pandarathil, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

36. „ P. C. Adichan, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

37. ,, V. Kunjukrishnan, Second Judge, Kottayam. 

38. ,, V. J. Ittycheria, Ritired Headmaster, M. iD. Semi¬ 

nary English High School, Kottayam. 

39. ,, K. Dominic Joseph, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

40. „ A. N. Sathyanesan, Editor “Bharathy”, Member, 

Sri Mulam Assembly. 

41. Mahakavi Ulloor 5. Parameswara Aiyar, Dean of the 

Faculty of Oriental Studies, University of Travancore. 
42- The Rev. R. H. Eastaff, Corporate Manager, London 
Mission Schools. 

43. Mr. G. H. Marsden, Principal, Scott Christian College, 
Nagercoil. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, which was held on 31st 
January 1944, the Chairman reviewed the main problems of edu¬ 
cational reform in Travancore, explained the terms of reference and 
enunciated the procedure to be adopted. To facilitate deliberation 

* Mr, PolUrd wns out o{ Indii when the report w«s<»igneci, 
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on the various aspects of reforms, suitahle to the several grades of 
education, the following eight sub-committees were constituted :— 

I. Primary Education (including pre-primary and 

post-primary education—nursery schools, primary 

schools and Malayakm and Tamil middle schools). 

II. Secondary Education (English middle and high 

schools and Malayakm and Tamil high schools). 

III. University Education. 

IV. Technical and Commercial Education. 

V. Training, recruitment and conditions of service 

of Teachers, 

VI. Adult Education. 

VII. Miscellaneous A. 

(i) Health of school children, medical service, 

hygiene, nutrition, physical culture. 

(ii) School buildings. 

(iii) Social Service. 

(iv) Education of the handicapped. 

VIII. Miscellaneous B. 

(i) Examinations. 

(ii) Schokrships and fee concessions. 

(iii) Education of special classes. 

(iv) Keligious instruction. 

(v) Administration. 

The sub committee for primary education met on 28th and 
29th February 1944 ; that for secondary education on 2nd March 
and 19th June 1944, and that for technical and commerciai educa¬ 
tion on 4th March and 26th June 1944. The sub-committee for 
training, recruitmept.-.and conditions of service cf teachers met on 
17th April 1944';. and',th6se' for adult education and university 
education on 5th Julyjand 22nd July respectively. The sub-com¬ 
mittee charged withi*-the responsibility of examining the various 
problems connected-with'.: the : health of school children, nutrition 
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medical inspection and hygiene met on 20th April 1944, and the 
eighth sub-commPtee, to which were assigned the complex ques. 
tions o£ administration and other connected problems, deliberated 
on 9th October and 6th and 7th November 1944, 

At the meeting of the sub-committee .which considered the 
problems o£ hygiene, nutrition) health and medical inspection of 
school children, Kajyasevanirata Dr. M. K. Gopala Pillai (Director 
of Public Health), Rajyasevanirata Dr. 0. 0. Karuuakaran (Su¬ 
perintendent of the Public Health Laboratory) and Mr. P. I. Alex¬ 
ander (Director o£ Physical Education) were present by invitation 
Mr - C. Kumara Das (Secretary to Government) and Mr, K. P. P t 
Menon (Electrical Engineer to Government) attended the meetings 
of the sub-committee which considered the question of manage¬ 
ment and control of technical schools, and ; ’ the Rev. J. W, 
Kasalam, Secretary for Kerala South Indian Adult Education 
* Association, attended the meeting of the Adult Education sub¬ 
committee. Mr. E. 1. Ohacko (Director of Industries), Mr. K. 
Subramonia Pillai (formerly Director of Agriculture) amd Dr. J,H, 
Cousins (Art Adviser to Government) helped the Committee by 
sending monographs on technical education, agricultural education 
and art education respectively. The Committee is very grateful 
to all these experts for their valuable help. 

The findings and recommendations of the several sub-conn 
mittees were drafted in the form of reports, which were considered f 
' by the full Committee at its meetings held on 14-th, 15th and 16th 
November 1944 t and 18th, 19th and 20ih December 1944. The 
decisions reached by the committee at these meetings were incor¬ 
porated in the final report which was approved and signed by the 
f. members on 22nd March 1945. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The Committee began its work by making a careful study of 
the present condition of primary education in Travancore, and a 
detailed review of statistics covering the past three years. 

1. At present the primary schools in Travancore consist of four 
classes, which are designed to cater for children 
The present p<*>. between the ages o£ a and 9. Although younger 
tKm ' and older children are often found in primary 

schools, they really have no rightful place there, as primary edu¬ 
cation must necessarily be designed to fit a definite age group. 

According to the latest census, the total number of children 
between 5 and 9 in the State is 668,623, and of these 418,997 are 
studying in classes 1 to 4 of primary schools. In other words, 
627 per cent, of children between the ages of 5 and 9 are already 
under instruction. The remaining 249,626or 37*3 per cent, of the 
5 to 9 age group have to be brought under instruction if primary 
education is to be made universal. 

Taking, however, the first five school classes into considera¬ 
tion, (the question of increasing .the primary school classes from 
four to five will be dealt with later), the total number of children 
now under instruction is as much as 60'3 ,per cent, of the children 
in the 5 to 10 years age group ; thus leaving 397 per cent, of this 
age group to be brought under instruction. 

The above numbers refer exclusively to the children in the age 
groups 5 to 9 and 5 to 10. If however all the children attending 
the primary classes are taken into consideration, the total number 
in classes 1 to 4 will come to 93*1 per cent, of the number in the 
age group 5 to 9, and the total number in classes 1 to 5 will come 
to 31*6 per cent, of the number in the age group 5 to 10. The 
considerable difference between these and the foregoing percentages 
is largely due to the rather loose enforcement of the rules regard¬ 
ing age of admissioq on the one hand and the inadequate attention 
to the problem of stagnation on the: other. 
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From a study of these figures and of general conditions in 
the State, the Committee is of opinion that the existing arrange¬ 
ments for mass education have reached their utmost-limits of ex¬ 
pansion and that the next logical step is the introduction of com¬ 
pulsion.’ 

2. In advocating the introduction of free compulsory 'primary 

education, the Committee agrees with the recom- 
Introduotiou of free mendations of the two committees on Basic 
education^ prim * y Education set up in 1938-39 by the Central 

Advisory Board of Education and endorsed by 
the Central Advisory Board, that ‘‘ in conformity with world-wide 
opinion any system of universal compulsory instruction must also 
be free ”■ 

3, The Committee considered the problem of wastage in primary 

schools. Of the total number of children in 

Wastage—perma- Class I in 1116 M. E. (1940-41) only 64‘6 per 

nent literacy-primary cent _ reached olass jy ^ m9 jj. K (19lJ3 44^ 
course 0 ve years- showing a clear wastage of 35*4 per cent. Just 
twelve years ago the corresponding wastage was 60'2 per cent. 
Thus there has been decided improvement in regard to wastage, but 
much remains to be done. The introduction of compulsion with a 
well organized system of inspection is the most adequate method 
of dealing with this problem. 

Although the condition of wastage has considerably improved f 
a wastage of 3 5'4 percent, is still a high figure, indicating that 
there are many who stagnate and many who only attend schools 
for short periods under the impression that attendance at a school 
for however short a period is preferable to no attendance at all. 
Experience all over India has definitely proved (that even in the 
case of children who have reached the fourth class, there is grave 
danger of their relapsing into illiteracy. A former CensuS'Com- 
missioner in Travancore has estimated that 30 percent, of children 
from the fourth class of primary schools .in the State relapse into 
illiteracy. Educationists are agreed that in order to ensure literacy 
and to insure as far as ipossible against lapses .into illiteracy, the 
primary school course must be extended to five years. 
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The Committee therefore recommends that compulsory primary 
education should be of five years’ duration and in order to make this 
effective all uneconomic and incomplete schools must be abolished. 
Incomplete schools are usually of no genuine use to the community 
and are oEten a hindrance to the promotion of literacy. The Edu¬ 
cation Department has already made a drive [against incomplete 
schools, and has reduced their number in'twelve years from 1680 to 
427. It will he necessary to continue the same insistent policy 
along with the establishment of complete primary schools of five 
classes. Schools should be encouraged to complete themselves by 
adding the fifth class and after primary education has been made 
compulsory in any locality, a definite time should be prescribed 
after which recognition will be withdrawn from incomplete schools. 

4, In addition to the introduction of a system of compulsory 
primary education of five years’ duration, the 

Adaptation toiooal Committee realizes that in order to make this 
conditions. scheme work as smoothly as possible, considera¬ 

ble adaptation to local needs and conditions will be-necessary. One 
of the chief causes of wastage at present is due to the fact that 
parents withdraw their children from schools in order to help in 
the home, the fields and in their own trades.and occupations. This is 
a natural thing and the system of compulsion should, as far as 
possible, he adapted to meet it. It should be recognized that 
children should attend school first and only bs set free for domestic 
and other work afterwards. This situation could be met if it were 
laid down that not all primary schools are expected to work through- 
out the five hours of the day, and that rigid uniformity of working 
hours is not to be exacted. In many localities it may be found 
desirable for primary schools to work for four hours in the morning 
setting the children free for the remainder of the day. In other 
places it may be found desirable to work for shorter hours on six 
days a week instead of working longer hours on five d^ra as they _ 
do at present. In other words, with the introduction of compulsion 
the varied local conditions which at present are mainly responsible 
for wastage should not be ignored. Holidays, too, will have to 
vary according to local conditions ; but the Committee feels that a 
wise adaptation to local needs will make easy the working of com¬ 
pulsion in the complete primary schools.of five classes. 
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In the early stages of the introduction of compulsory primary 
education, owing ,to the difficulty of immediately erecting new 
buildings and of acquiring land, the ‘ shift system ’ may be permit¬ 
ted under proper con ditions and safeguards as an experiment in 
areas where local coudioms make it suitable. 

5. The average strength of a primary class is 35 in depart¬ 
mental schools and 38 in private schools. Thes 6 
numbers in terras of averages are satisfactory, 
but the real state of affairs obtaining in the 
various schools is not. There are schools where 
there is very bad overcongestion while there are 
others which are quite uneconomically filled. 
The location of the schools, which special reference to overlapping, 
has to be carefully studied and, wherever necessary, schools have to 
he re-located according to the needs of the school-going population. 

The vital question of preserving the health of school children is 
detilt with in a later chapter, but it is appropriate to emphasise here 
that educationists and medical men are agreed that one of the 
causes of ill-health is the overcrowding of children .in classes- <In 
many schools children are so crowded in the benches that they 
have no room to sit down in a natural posture, no room to stand 
up straight and no room in which to write. A crowded class never 
looks happy. In many model schools, the number in a class is 
rigidly limited to twenty and many educationists think that this is 
and ideal figure. It may not be possible for some time to achieve 
such an ideal condition, but it will bo the duty of the inspecting 
officer to prevent overcrowding, to see that the rooms provided are 
adequate and to insist on a reduction of strenth in classes if the 
rooms are small and unhygienic. 

Schools are naturally overcrowded in the more densely popu- 
lated areas and in this connexion it will be the duty of the Educa- 
' tion Department to insist on the provision of more schools in such 
areas and to re-locate other schools according to the needs of the 
locality. Both from an educational and health standpoint, the 
introduction of compulsory education for five years must not be 
made an,excuse for the overcrowding of schools and classrooms 


Overlapping 
*elocation of schools 
according to the needs 

population—strength 
of primary classes. 
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6. The Committee recommends that the age of admission to 

primary schools shall be 5+years- In other 
Age of admission to words, children should be required to 'attend a 
primary school. primary school after reaching their fifth birthday. 

7. We have recommended the introduction of a free and com¬ 

pulsory course of primary education lasting five 
Compulsory primary years. In making this recommendation we 
course of o years. have confined ourselves to what is immediately 
practicable. We however realize that, in concurrence with world¬ 
wide educational opinion, ‘basic education’ should continue until the 
age of 14. Basic education is designed to give boys and girls 
sufficient knowledge and training to make them good citizens and to 
fit them for a very large number of avocations in life. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education observes in this connexion: ‘‘ It can- 
not be said that world opinion has yet reached or is even approach¬ 
ing a final conclusion as to what the length and content of this 
minimum training should be. Before the war in the U. S. A. and 
in most European countries the period for compulsory [education 
extended from the age of 5 or fi to 14 or 15 The plans for post¬ 
war educational development which have been published foreshadow 
some lengthening of this period.” 

We are therefore not unmindful of the fact that ideaily the full 
course of basic education should consist of eight years. While the 
Central Advisory Board of Education envisages the eventual orga¬ 
nization of a system of compulsory education extending over eight- 
years, this Committee, keeping in view what may be immediately 
practicable in Travancore, recommends that for the present compul¬ 
sion be confined to the firs t five years. 

8- Before the introduction of compulsion, there should bg a' 
preparatory period of three years during which 
Preparation for oom- arrangements should be made for the supply of 
putaiou—Primary an a( j e quate number of trained primary school 

a ‘ teachers and'for the provision of the required 

additional accommodation in primary schools. 
The department’s drive against incomplete schools should be con¬ 
tinued and intensified and arrangements should be made for the 
provision Of a fifth class in all primary schools. 
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A Primary Education Act should be passed by the Legislature, 
an intensive propaganda should be carried on, an effective machi¬ 
nery for enforcing compulsion should be set up 'and, speaking 
generally, the full details of the introduction and expansion of 
compulsory primary education should be worked out. 

9, At the end of the period of preparation the scheme should 

be put into operation and carried out as expedi- 

Compulsion- In- tiously as possible consistent with the availa- 
‘rodnotion by stages, bil'ity of funds, the adequacy of accommodation 
and the supply of teachers. In the beginning, it may be necessary 
to confine the introduction of compulsion to a number of selected 
urban areas. 

10. The introduction of compulsory education naturally raises 

the problem of the supply of free books, free 
Boots, Mid-day mid-day meals and free clothing to the really 
meals, Clothing—free nee( }y children, and adequate funds will have 
supply of. t0 be provided for these items of expenditure. 

In many systems of free and compalaory education it is assum¬ 
ed that the supply of free books is part of the educational obliga¬ 
tion of the authorities, but mid-day meats and clothing are not to 
he regarded as coming within the sphere of this obligation and 
should only be provided in necessitous cases. Steps however should 
be constantly taken to deal with under-fed children attending 
schools. This question was investigated by the 1933 Reforms 
Committee which said, “ We must point out that this problem is 
not merely a problem of poverty as has generally been assumed, 
though the poverty aspect of it looms more largely in the case of 
primary schools than in the case of secondary schools. We have 
discovered on a close examination of the facts that there are at least 
three classes of pupil who go without proper food throughout the 
school day. The first class consists of those whose parents, though 
able, do not for whatever reason take the trouble to supply their 
children with food- The second class consists of pupils who rather 
than carry their tiffin to school prefer to remain without a meal; 
and the third class consists of those pupils Whose parents mainly 
through poverty (though sometimes through conditions of work) 
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are unable to send food along with their children to school. Lazi¬ 
ness on the part of pupils and slackness on the part of parents 
ought to .have been dealt with long ago.’’ 

Measures should be taken to see that all school children have 
a proper mid-day meal. In schools which work only in the morn¬ 
ings, pupils will be free to go home for their mid-day meals. In 
schools which continue to work during the afternoons, school autho-. 
rities should insist on the provision of meals by parents. If this 
is conscientiously done the number of really poor and needy chil¬ 
dren to be provided for will be limited. We are, however, of opi¬ 
nion that such children should be provided with a mid-day meal by 
the State or the local authorities. The free supply of clothing in 
really necessitous cases may be similarly dealt with. 

11. The introduction of compulsion will prevent wastage due 
to the withdrawl of school children during 
fc Stagnation—Need their five years primary course, but will not. by 

I" for effective super, prevent stagnation. Therefore, lest the 

huge amounts to be expanded on compulsory 
education be wasted, adequate arrangements should be made for 
better teaching and effective supervision and control. 

The question of stagnation has been a serious one in the past. 
The 1933 Committee reported :—‘‘We have found large numbers of 
cases in Travancore in which pupils have stagnated for periods 
varying between 2 and 6 years in one class, and other cases in which 
► pupils have taken between 7 and 8 yeisrs to read in two classes.” 
For this state of affairs as far as the normal child is concerned, the 
committee blamed the incompetence of the teachers and .the com¬ 
placency of the inspectorate and the authorities. If, of course, re- 
^ cognized the necessity of segregating the mentally defective and the 
special grouping of children suSering from retarded physical and 
mental growth. The problem of the education of the physically 
and mentally handicapped will he dealt with later on but as far as 
normal children are concerned, we are convinced, that the problem 
of stagnation is an artificial one and that it can be tackled by 
conscientious teachers’and a sound inspectorate. 
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All children must be compelled to stay in school until they 
finish their primary education; and the question of stagnation, 
which will then become more urgent aud imperative than ever, mu-t 
be on? of the most prominent and vital features of every inspect¬ 
orial visit, and the extent to which children stagnate in .classes and 
schools should be accurately recorded at every annual inspection- 
With this information readily available, the stagnation problem can 
become a prominent characteristic of the department’s supervision 
of all schools. 

12. Up to the beginning of this year, including the primary 

sections attached to middle and high schools, 
Provision available there were 3,052 primary schools .with 14,951 
and provision required. c i asseS( X5,732 teachers, and providing 642,533 
school places. On the introduction of compulsion, there will have 
to be 8,33,094 school places and 23,888 teachers calculated at ,the 
rate of 35 children per teacher. That is an increase of 1,93,561 
school places, and of 8,156 teachers- 

If however the average of 3 0 pupils per teacher adopted by 
the Central Advisory Board is accepted, the number of teachers 
required will be 27,870 an increase of 12,138 teachers. 

Additional accommodation will be required for craft work and 
better provision will have to be made for playgrounds and school 
gardens. 

13. With regard to the curriculum in primary schools, the 

■Committee agrees with the general view that in 
Curriculum £01 pri- the primary stage the curriculum must be 
MhTol» hl>0lS-SPeHal t k° tl 8 llt “ * ess !n terms of knowledge to be 
'taught and more in terms of activities to be 
fostered and interests to be broadened ” and it must consist of a 
series of ‘‘purposeful, - spontaneous activities centering round tlm 
characteristic interests of the child at this period of its life amf 
arising naturally out of its environment.” In this connexion, the 
Committee had the advantage of examining a model syllabus for 
primary schools prepared by one of its members- This syllabus,’ 
though not inserted in this report as we desire as far as possible 
to concentarte on educational principles rather than details, iwillbe 
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available to those charged with the duty of reorganizing' primary 
education. We trust and expect that the deepest consideration will 
be bestowed cm this problem by experts, and that teachers will be 
trained in the most up-do-date methods to relate primary school 
teaching to the children’s lives and experiences, and also to use; 
especially in the lower classes, playway methods and reduce formal 
teaching to a minimum. 

These recommendations imply that rigidity and uniformity 
will cease to be features of primary school curricula and methods 
of teaching. Variety and experimentation should be welcomed and 
encouraged- To help in achieving this, the Committee recommends 
that ‘Special Schools’ which provide alternative methods of primary 
education, such as Montessori, Project, Kindergarden etc., should 
be permitted and granted recognition. 

‘ 14. The question of examinations in schools is dealt with in 

^ various parts of this report, and our recom- 

? Examinations!. mendations are summarised in chapter X. 

Generally speaking we recommend that both 
public and class examinations should be reduced to a minimum as 
far as the school stages of education are concerned. 

In primary schools we are of opinion that there should be no 
formal class examinations during the five years course, and no 
public examination. At the end of the fifth class, however, there 
may be a class examination of an internal character with an 
external control over the standard. By this we mean that this 
test, which may be partly written and partly oral, should be checked 
and helpfully supervised by the inspecting officers. The purpose 
of this test will be to gauge to what extent the objects of icompul- 
sory primary education have been successfully achieved. The main 
object of this venture is the promotion of literacy by which is 
meant a facility to read, write and converse in the mother-tongue, 
to keep simple accounts, to know the rudiments of the history aad 
geography of one’s own country, to take an intelligent interest in 
current affairs, and^generally to acquire the character,, outlook and 
sense of responsibility which make good citkens. 
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15. The questions of health any hygiene are fully dealt with in 

chapter VIII., in which we recommend that 
Health auv hygiene, every primary school shall have on. its staff one 
teacher who has undergone a recognized course 
of training in health and hygiene- 

16. There is extensive co-education in the State. In primary 

schools out of 2)77,612 girls, 2,59.923 girls 
Co-education. study in boy’s schools and out of 3,45,267 boys, 

7,627 boys study in girls’ schools- In fact, at 
the primary stage there is no distinction between boys’ schools and 
girls’ schools and the name “boys’ school” or “girls’ school”, is but 
the result of a bygone classification which continues to adhere to 
the institution even after the distinction has been removed. 

The Committee recommends, that the present practice of co¬ 
education be consistently used throughout the primary stage and 
that the nomenclature of separate schools for boys and girls be 
abandoned, 

17. At present there are 11,551 men teachers and 4,181 women 

teachers in primary schools and, 1,800 men 
Staff—recruitinuut teachers and 397 women teachers in middle 
of women teachers. schools. In primary schools there must be a 
larger proportion of women teachers. 

The majority of educationists hold the view that it is desirable 
that the three lower classes of primary schools should be taught 
by women. It is widely recognized that women are more suited 
to the handling and teaching of young children than men. The 
recruitment of women teachers will also result in all schools being 
able to provide instruction in sewing, elementary Homecraft, music 
i and singing for girl pupils, whereas hitherto the large majority 
j| of girls in boys’ schools have had no separate special subjects of 
r tody. 

18. The Committee recommends that the minimum qualification 

of primary school teachers shall be a pass 
Qualification of pri- in the High School Leaving Certificate, or 
toary school teaohere. Tamil or Malayalam .-Higher, or Mahopadhyaya 
or ;Saslri examination, plus training. This 
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recommendation is not intended to prejudice the claims of those 
who have already registered for appointment or have acquired a 
license to teach. 

19. The committee carefully considered what is in fact the 

predominent factor in the success of all educa* 
Salary of Teachers, lion, viz. quality of the teachers. In this 
connexion the Central Advisory Board has said 
“it is a notorious fact that the teaching profession in this country 
is miserably paid.” The committee finds that as it has recom¬ 
mended the introduction of free and compulsory primary education 
the use of a revised and improved curriculam, a general improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of schools and a raising of the qualifications 
of teachers, an all-round improvement in the rates of pay is 
essential. The committee recommends that the following scales 
of salary be adopted both in departmental and private schools. 

Primary school teachers Es. 20—1—2? 

Primary school headmasters Eg. 30—2—40 

20. The Committee recommends that the benefits of the Licensed 

Teacher’s Provident Fund shall be made com- 
Provident Fuad. pulsory for all primary school teachers both in 
departmental and private schools who do not 
already subscribed to a recognised provident fund.' Whilst it is not 
practicable to increase the contribution made by Government, 
teachers may be allowed to contribute up to a maximum of three 
chuekrams per rupee, and private managements permitted to in¬ 
crease their contribution if they are able to dc so. 

21. The Committee considered the great contribution made by 

private agencies to all grades of education in 
Contribution made the State. In the primary stage while there 
by private agency. are ggg departmental schools with 5.448 classes, 
5,878 teachers, 1,91,558 pupils and 2,05,636 
school places, there are 2,169 private schools -with 9,503 classes, 
.9,854 teachers, 3,63,336 pupils and 4,36,897 school places. In 
the middle school stage while there are 184 departmental schools 
with 813 classes, 1,T28 teachers, 31,533 pupils and 46,904 school 
places, there are 223 private schools with 871 clashes, 1069 
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teachers, 32,759 pupils and 52,635 school places. Thus about two- 
thirds of the primary school pupils and more than half the middle 
school pupils are in schools provided by private agencies. 

From these figures it is clear that a .very considerable and 
worthy contribution to primary and middle school education is 
made by private agencies, and that the State cannot afford to lose 
this valuable asset. Although the introduction of compulsion may 
involve the opening of new schools by Government wherever 
necessary, every help aud encouragement should be given to private 
managements to improve their schools and to open new ones. No 
private managements, however, should be permitted to open new 
schools unless at the time they apply for such permission they are 
already paying their teachers at least the minimum salary given in 
deparmental schools. 

As a concomitant to the present policy of the department to 
eradicate inefficient and ill-managed schools—a policy which we 
have recommended should be continued—we are definitely of 
opinion that well conducted and efficient schools should be gener¬ 
ously aided by Government. 

Whilst this Committee recommends the adoption of a generous 
grant-in-aid system, it cannot go into the question as to what the 
details of this system should be. As far as salaries are concerned, 
however the Committee accepts the principle that all teachers, 
whether in government schools o^private schools, sshould receive 
the same rates of salary ; but in recognition of the additional 
financial burdens which the new proposals impose on private 
•managements, we recommend that Government should pay them a 
grant equal to 75 per cent, of the salaries prescribed in paragraph 
19 above, and that although tha managements be expected to pay 
the. remaining 25 per cent, as soon as possible, this need not be 
made a condidon of recognition for schools already in existence. 

The Committee thus recommends that the ideal to be aimed at 
is the removal of the invidious distinction that exists at present 
between the conditions of service of teachers in departmental and 
private schools. Private school teachers should be paid the same 
salary and enjoy the same conditions of service as departmental 
school teachers. 
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22. The Education Reforms Committee of 1933 emphasised 
the fact that far too many children under the 
Nursery Schools. a ge suitable for beginning formal instruction 
were reading in primary schools. At the time 
of their investigation there were 37,384 children under the age of 
5 attending primary schools. There existed no special equipment 
and no specially trained teachers to handle such young children. 

The 1933 committee recommended that no pupil under 5J 
should be admitted to a primary school. This Committee has 
recommended that the minimum age of admission to a primary 
Bchool should be a + years. Some provision will therefore be 
necessary for children of pre-school age, and we recommend that 
Nursery Schools should be opened. The Central Advisory Board 
has pointed out that in most countries iu Europe and in America 
it has been clearly recognized that the Nursery or Infants School 
has an important part to play in every school system, and that 
recent developments and reforms in Russia deserve special mention 
in this connexion- The Board further emphasises that the most 
urgent reason for providing special facilities for children of pre¬ 
school age is the physical aspect. The Board says, “ it has been 
established that many defects, which ought to be remedied^ quickly 
reveal themselves before this age, and it is therefore necessary, 
especially in town or other areas where housing conditions are 
unsatisfactory, that primary education should be supplemented by 
a generous provision of Nursery Schools and classes for children 
below the minimum age for compulsory attendance.'’ 

This Committee recommends that a beginning be made in 
towns and industrial centres, where large numbers of mothers go 
out to work? and that Nursery Schools be established by ,the 
Department in these centres. The nursery schools may convenient¬ 
ly be housed on the same site as, or even form a department of, 
the primary school, since this will enable older children to look 
after their younger brothers and sisters on the way to and from 
school- In rural areas it will probably always be more convenient 
to attach these nursery classes to primary schools. Voluntary 
agencies which undertake to conduct nursery schools or classes 
s hould be supported by liberal grant-in-aid. . 
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The question of staff for nursery schools is of extreme import¬ 
ance, as a very specialized kind of training is required for dealing 
intelligently with the very young. The normal age of children in 
nursery schools will be from 3 to and for such young children 
women teachers are essential. We therefore recommend the 
establishment of a good school for the training of nurseiy school 
teachers. Experience seems to point to the fact that nursery 
training school function best when attached to model nursery 
schools. In addition to the training of specialist nursery school 
teachers, women students under training for primary and second¬ 
ary teaching would profit by. a course in a nursery teachers, 
training school. 

23. In the light of the fore-going recommendations which 

impose an increased financial burden on Gov- 
Eduoation Cea s ernment it will be necessary to have recourse to 
additional taxation in the form of an Education 

Cess- 

24. It has already been emphasised that the main objects of 

primary education are the promotion of literacy 
Vocations and cm- and laying ihe foundations of good citizenship, 
ployment. Whilst the liberal and cultural purposes of. 

education at all its stages must never be dethroned by utilitarian 
considerations, the Committee’s terms of reference require that it is 
recommendations should have special regard to postwar develop¬ 
ments and requirements in the State. To meet these needs, it is 
essential that the training given to young men and women must 
be related to the economic life and needs of the country. Hitherto 
the various stages of education have had little relation to life, and 
consequently there is an aimless procession from the primary 
school to the university and no realization that at every stage of 
the educational ladder men and women must be equipped for 
yocations in life. 

The proposed reform of primary education will be of merely 
academic interest unless we face the question, “ To what avocations 
in life will primary education lead?” An objective of grca t 
importance therefore which these reforms should achieve is to fit 
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pupils who have had a primary education for most forms of manual 
labour and artisan work. The curriculum of the ! e schools should 
be designed to" foster the pupils’ wage-earning capacity as literate 
manual workers. In some cases pupils will be fit to enter employ¬ 
ment without further training, but for others short and specialised 
courses of training will be necessary. Immediately after these pri¬ 
mary stages, therefore, opportunities should be provided for short 
intensive courses of technical training, which will equip primary 
school boys as wage earners. In other words, the passing of the 
internal examination at the end of the fifth class should be the en¬ 
trance test to various forms of lower grade technical training. In 
the next chapter of this report which deals with middle schools, 
and also in the chapter on'Technical and Commercial Education’ 
we recommend that these various forms of lower grade technical 
training should also be available for pupils who finish their ordi¬ 
nary schooling at the end of the middle school or earlier, as pupils 
in the age group 10 p to 13 will not differ widely in their capa¬ 
city as far as technical training for manual work is concerned. We 
strongly recommend, however, that such training should be reserved 
for pupils at these stages, pupils with higher educational qualifi. 
cationB being excluded from unfairly competing with them- 

The importance of relating all stages of education to the econo¬ 
mic life and needs of the people cannot be over-emphasised, especi¬ 
ally as this problem has been allowed to drift in the past. The 
Committee is convinced that a variety of opportunities for lower 
grade technical training will be essential at these stages to equip 
boys and girls as manual workers and wage earners. The whole 
problem of technical and commercial education is discussed in 
chapter IV, but it will be convenient to enumerate here the various 
subjects in which training at this grade may be provided. 

(a) Gardening, Tailoring, Spinning, Weaving, Coir work, 

Basket making, Mat making, Shoe making and 
repairing. 

(b) Book-binding, Commercial lettering and posters. 

(c) Brick wobk, Masonry, Motor repairs, Wood work, Metal 
■ work,Leatherwork,Carpentry,Tidsmithery,Blacfe- 

smithery,-Ivory carving, Clay and Pottery.' 
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(d Agriculture, .'arable firming and animal husbandry), 
Poultry keeping and Bee keeping, Sericulture and 
Horticulture, 

(e) For girls Home-craft, Sewing, Embroidery, Screw- 
pine and Lacc-making. 

In conclusion, the five years primary course will be designed 
to lead to— 

(i) Direct employment as manual workers. 

(ii) Lower grade technical training for wage earning as 

manual workers and artisans. 

(iii) Middle schools, 

t5. In arriving at several of the foregoing conclusions, the 
Committee had to be guided by the inevitable 
Fiuince, limitations of the financial resources of the 

State. In the light of the conditions obtaining 
in many other parts of the world, and compared with the recom¬ 
mendations of several recent committees in India, including the 
scheme of the Central Advisory Board, enthusiasts may look on 
the Committee’s recommendation to introduce compulsory educa¬ 
tion for five years as too moderate a measure. But it should be 
understood that the introduction in Travancore of free compulsory 
education for all boys and girls between 6 and 14, would mean an 
annual recurring expenditure of Rs- 4,67,56,462 which is beyond 
the present financial capacity of the State- The Committee has, 
therefore, to be satisfied with a five years’ compulsory course. 
Even for that, if the salary and scale recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board are accepted, the annual expenditure would come to 
Rs. 2,61,64,093, so that there again, however much the Committee 
would like still further to improve the conditions of service of 
teacher’s a less ambitious scale has to be adopted. 

. From the figures in the Administration Report for 1119 M. E. 
(1943-44) it is seen that calculated at a per capita rate, Government 
spent approximately Rs. 34,b7,000 on the first five classes includ¬ 
ing the preparatory class. A five years’ course of compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all boys and girls between 5 + and 10 p, retaining the exist¬ 
ing scales of salary of teachers, would result in an annual expenditure 
of Rs. 56,69,596. In 1119 M. E. (1943-44) only 62'7 per cent of 
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the children of the age group 5 to 10 attended the primary classes, 
whereas this estimate is for the education of all the children in that 
age group. Moreover, while part of the expenditure in 1119 M. E. 
was incurred at the rates of salary obtaining before the recent re¬ 
vision, this estimate is, calculated at the rates revised by Govern¬ 
ment. Thus it will be seen that the increase is almost exactly pro¬ 
portionate to the increase in the number of. children under instruc¬ 
tion and the increase in the salary and scale sanctioned by Govern, 
ment. If however, the salary and scale recommended by the 
Committee are adopted, the annual expenditure would come to 
Rs, 70,18,812 or roughly 14 lakhs more. Butin consonance with 
the consensus of opinion expressed by the several bodies that have 
recently examined the question of teachers’ emoluments, and con¬ 
sistently with its other recommendations regarding enhanced 
general qualifications, the insistence on pre-service training and. in¬ 
creased responsibilities of the teachers, the Committee considers that 
- this additional expenditure is unavoidable. In this connexion it 
should be remembered that the full amount will have to be spent 
only when the whole State has been brought under the purview of 
compulsion and every boy and girl has been brought under instruc¬ 
tion- Both for financial and administrative reasons, the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsion will have to be carried out by stages spread over 
a fairly long period. 

As the first stage, the Committee has recommended the 
introduction of compulsion in some of the prominent, municipal 
areas. The cost of introducing compulsion in ten selected towns 
is Rs. 3,78,806 at the existing scales of pay and Rs. 4;78,191 at 
the scales of pay recommended. This however is the gross ex¬ 
penditure. To know the net increase, the amount that is now 
, being spent in these towns will have to be deducted from this. 
Calculating on a rough per capita rate it may come to Rs. 1,90,630. 
Thus, therefore, the additional expenditure required for the 
introduction of compulsory primary education in ten selected towns 
may be approximately Rs. 1,83,176 at the existing scales of pay, 
and.Rs. 2,87,561 at the rates of pay recommended. 

Even today the supply of free mid-day meals and free cloth 
to needy children is a very huge problem. But it should be borne 
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in mind that the children that will be brought under instruction as a 
result of the introduction of compulsion will be largely of the poorer 
class, and therefore the proportion of the children that will have to 
be supplied with free meals and free clothes will be far greater than 
at present. Nor would it be equitable to compel boys and girls 
without adequate food or clothes to attend classes,or to penalise 
parents for their poverty. It is calculated that approximately a 
sum of Rs. 48,07,540 will be required per annum on this account- 
The Committee recommends that local enthusiasm, endeavour and 
munificence rau3 be mobilised for this purpose and therefore the 
expenditure on this account has been kept separate and not included 
in the general educational demand on State finances. 

26. Two detailed comparative statements, one for the whole 
State and the other for certain selected towns, 
App«ndioe«. showing the expenditure at the existing rates 

of salary, and at the rates recommended by the 
Committee are attached to this report as Appendices I and II. A 
taluk-war statement , showing the financial effect of the introduction 
of compulsory primary education at the rates recommended is given 
in Appendix III- Appendix IV gives taluk-war details regarding 
the existing provision for primary education and the additional 
requirements needed for the introduction of compulsion. Ap. 
pendix V gives a similar statement regarding certain selected 
towns. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

1. In this chapter we propose to deal with the problem of post¬ 
primary education, that is, with the type of 
Pout-primary education, which, in our Opinion, should be pro- 

edua.tion. vided for those who, haring, finished the com¬ 

pulsory primary course of five years, desire to 
continue in the ordinary schools. It was pointed out in the last 
chapter that, after the primary school course, many will seek direct 
employment as manual workers, whilst others will undergo some 
form of lower grade technical training to fit them more adequately 
for employment. At the same time, the primary schools will also 
be feeder schools to the next higher grade of education, and the 
internal test at the end of the fifth class should be the normal 
qualification for entry into the first post-primary class. 

2* At present post-primary education in the State is provided 
by the three classes of Malayalam and Tamil 
Tim proiwut posi- middle schools, the first four classes of Sanskrit 
41011 ‘ schools and also by the preparatory class and • 

first three forms of English schools, though the 
latter are more designed to be a prelude to the high school classes 
than the finishing stage of primary education. 

The 1933 committee fully investigated the case of the Mala¬ 
yalam and Tamil middle schools, and reported that they were 
defective both from the standpoint of their organization and their 
curriculum. The committee consequently recommended their 
abolition. It maintained that their work was largely rendered 
negative by wastage, and that their curriculum was not a proper 
post-primary one, but merely a Malayalam or Tamil parallel to the 
lower secondary classes of. English schools, intended to meet the 
needs of the poorer classes- In other words, the distinction betr 
ween English Middle Schools and Malayalam and Tamil Middle 
Schools is mainly an economic one. The committee added, “As 
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extended primary schools they are almost entirely unsatisfactory. 
Tha course of study is purely literary, and covers practically the 
same ground as the courses in the English schools. No vernacular 
middle school attempts to give any rural or industrial bias ; and 
the schools have no practical work of any kind, and consequently 
no pre-vocational bias. The unfortunate result is that (the trend 
of vernacular middle school education being definitely away from 
the needs of the pupils who will have to look to manual or artisan 
labour as their means of livelihood) the majority of the pupils who 
reach class 7 have lost their wage-earning capacity as literate 
manual workers, and at the same time, have not reached the 
standard of education which fits them for non-manual employ¬ 
ment.” 

The same criticism ean also be made in the case of the present 
English Middle Schools, which now serve no other purpose than 
as feeders to English High Schools. The education given therein 
is purely academic, with no practical bias or pre-vocational interest 
of any kind. 

3- This Committee is of opinion that these defects in immediate 
post-primary education must be remedied and 
^General principles that this stage of education must cea-ie to be 
purely academic and must be re-designed to be 
the finishing stage of what is often called ‘basic 
education,’ rather than remain merely a preparation for high school 
classes. To achieve this objective, the curriculum in these post¬ 
primary classes should cease to be rigid, and should he intimately 
related to the actual occupations and conditions surrounding the 
school. A considerable portion of the course should be practical 
work related to local occupations, and sufficiently advanced either 
to form the basis for future wage-earning in such or similar work, 
or pave the way for further training in technical institutions. In 
other words, this stage of education should be of a type which 
will not rob young men and women of their wage-earning capacity 
as it seems to do at present, but which will stimulate their interest 
in practical things and skilful work, and thus assist them in laying 
the foundations for the pursuit of a trade. Th'e Committee there¬ 
fore recommends that the curriculum for post-primary schools 
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should be completely revised on practical lines and should centre 
round one or two basic crafts, supplemented if necessary by one or 
two subsidiary grafts like gardening, spinning, weaving, carpentry, 
smithery, masonry, home-craft, needle-work etc- 

The course must also, of course, contain sufficient general 
education to enable some of the pupils who finish it and pass the 
prescribed tests to join the high schools, for it will be from these 
post-primary schools that pupils in high schools will be re- 
cruited. 

4. With these objectives in view, the Committee carefully con¬ 

sidered whether it is any longer necessary or 
Relation of ‘po«t- desirable to retain two different kinds of post- 
middle Schools ?’ 3 ° primary classes. As has been pointed out, the 
present dual provision for post-primary educa¬ 
tion consists of three classes of the Malayalam and Tamil Middle 
Schools and the preparatory class and the first three forms of 
^English Schools. The special position of Sanskrit Schools will be 
' dealt with in a later chapter. We have pointed out the defects of 
both types of school, and have advocated that they should be 
totally removed by the provision of more practical courses inti¬ 
mately related to the living needs of the community, and designed 
to fit a large number of young men and women to find their places 
in life at the end of the post-primary stage- 

5. "We consider that the preservation of the present dualism 

will ba of no help whatever in the achievement 
Middle Sohoola of of these ideals. On the other hand, we are of 
three forms. opinion that this more practical type of training 

coupled, as we have already recommended, with 
a sufficient amount of general cultural education, should be provid¬ 
ed for all pupils who continue their schooling beyond the primary 
V stage. We therefore recommend that there should be one type of 
post-primary education of three years duration, which may be called 
the Middle School course. The classes in the middle schools may 
be designated Forms 1, 2 and 3. In making this recommendation 
that there should be one type of middle school consisting of three 
forms, the Committee.would emphasise that the further continu¬ 
ance of two practically parallel courses would be an unnecessary 
and wasteful duplication. AH children will have undergone the 
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same compulsory course o£ five years’ duration, and their standard 
of achievement will be the same. They will therefore all be equally 
fit to continue the same kind and standard of general education, 
variety being introduced by the various kinds of practical training 
provided in different schools.- The greater part of the middle 
school course should consist of subjects of general knowledge which 
all boys and girls between 11 and 14 ought to study, and the study 
of crafts involving a practical and vocational bias should occupy 
about one hour a day. The Committee desires to emphasise that it 
regards Lhe middle school as a continuation of the primary school, 

. and not merely or primarily as pre-high school classes. Though 
of necessity pupils will be recruited into high schools from those 
who finish the middle school course, we are opinion that the 
latter should be regarded as an entity in itself leading to a definite 
educational qualification, and to various forms of technical training 
suitable for pupils of this age. This view will be further developed 
in this report by our references to pupils who are diverted at the 
end of the middle school stage or earlier. 

6. The Committee’s recommendation that there should be one 

uniform type, of middle school involves the 

MaUyaiam, Tamil abolition of the present distinction between 
and English Middle r . 

Sohools—distillation English and ‘Malayalam and Tamil’ Middle 

removed. Schools. 

7. We recommend that throughout the middle school course 

the mother tongue should be the medium' of in- 

Medium of in. struction. We further recommend that English 

struotion. Place of , ,, , , , , “ 

English. should be a compulsory second language from 

the first form onwards, as a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish will be necessary both for those who are 
diverted at the end of the middle school stage to employment and 
courses of technical training, as well as for those who are selected, 
for high school courses. 

8. Admission to the middle schools will be determined by the 
Admission to Middle res ults of the internal examination at the end 

School. . of the primary stage. 
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9, In the previous chapter of this report we have recommend¬ 
ed that both public and class examinations 
should be reduced to a minimum as far as the 
Middle School Em- school stages of education are concerned. In 
Hiinetion. the primary stage we have recommended that 

no class examination should be held until the 
end of the 5th class; and even here we are of 
opinion that an internal test will suffice. Jn the middle schools 
we recommend that regular class examinations should not be in¬ 
sisted upon in measuring a pupil’s progress and his fitness for 
promotion. Experimentation in alternative methods should be en- 
couraged, such as the Weekly Journal System, Achievement Tests, 
etc. It should be the duty of Teachers’ Training Colleges to 
undertake research and experiments in these directions. If this 
were done, it would be possible for a properly trained and diligent 
teacher, if the number of pupils iu his class is reasonably limited, 
to watch his pupils’ progress throughout the year and to give 
them credit for their daily work, instead of relying solely on the 
fruits of an examination week. 

Until more suitable methods of gauging pupils’ progress and 
their fitness for promotion have been perfected, we have no alter¬ 
native but to recommend that a public examination must be held 
at the end of the middle school stage. This examination, which 
need not be a mere written test confined to a few days, but one in 
which credit may be included for a pupil’s general progress in 
class should be designed as a completion of the course and to 
lead to— 

(а) Direct employment as manual workers, artisans, and to 
such posts as peons, attenders, constables etc. 

(б) Lower grade technical training which may be common 
to those diverted from general schooling at this and earlier stages. 
(Suggested subjects are enumerated in paragraph 24 -of chapter T, 
jand paragraph 3 of chapter IV of this report.) 

(c) Selection for admission to High Schools.1 
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10. The details of a suitable middle school curriculum will have 

to be carefully worked out by experts, but we 
Middle School Cur- desire l’o indicate the general outline to which, 
ri0Dlam ' in our opinion, this curriculum should conform. 

We have already stated that the middle school course should con¬ 
sist of subjects of general knowledge with every boy and girl of 
this age should know, a compulsory study of English, and a study 
for about one hour a day of one or more carefully selected crafts 
with a practical and vocational bias. 

The particular vocational subjects chosen in the schools will 
depend upon local conditions, industries and other pursuits. Care¬ 
ful local surveys will be necessary before these practical courses in 
middle schools can be chosen. 

With regard to the subjects of general education we recom¬ 
mend, in addition to English, the inclusion of the mother tongue 
(in which all instruction will be given). Mathematics, Nature 
Study, History with Civics, Geography and Physical Training. 

11. Hitherto the teaching of English in schools has been done 

by means of a prescribed text book in each 

The teaching of class- These text books consist of anthologies 
EnBUsl1 ' of prose and poetry, and the attention of the 

pupil is rigidly and exclusively canalized along the contents of his 
prescribed text book, and outside this channel there is no necessity 
or encouragement to trespass. The pupil learns the words and 
phrases of his prescribed text-books in the context in which they 
are found there, memorises them without necessarily understan¬ 
ding them, and serves them up in his examinations • He is not 
often encouraged to make the words and phrases his own by using 
them in connexion with the things of his own experience. There 
is no time for this ; the text book must be got through, its actual 
contents accurately memorised, so that the pupil can produce at 
least as much as will just secure a pass in his frequent examina¬ 
tions. 

The inevitable result of his method of teaching English by 
means of a text book is that pupils fail to acquire facility in freely 
using the English language in speech and writing. They can quote 
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from their text books, but cannot use modern, current, twentieth- 
century English, such as is spoken and written to-day. Children 
who go to school do not require a knowledge o£ a few selected 
specimens of’English literature, but an ability to read, write and 
speak the King’s English of to-day. It is only this kind of English 
which will .serve them in good stead in business, industry, com¬ 
merce, and in almost all the other walks of life. 

In recommending that English should be a compulsory second 
language for a]] pupils from the first form of the middle school 
onwards, the Committee is strongly of opinion that the text book 
method of teaching English should be abolished, and'that in its 
place a system should be substituted by which a free and easy use 
of the living language is achieved. Examinations, too, should no 
longer be on the contents of text books and designed to find out 
tow much of these contents a pupil has memorised, but should be 
tests of a practical kind intended to test the facility with which a 
pupil can use in speech and writing the words of the English 
language he has so far learnt. In the higher stages examinations 
in English, should be on the lines of the compulsory papers u;ually 
set in various Civil Service examinations, but in all cases a viva 
voce in reading and speaking should be insisted upon to supplement 
in written test. 

The transition from text book English to living English will 
mot be easy, and the solution of this problem will require careful 
. research and the concentrated efforts of many experienced educa¬ 
tionists. It will ako require a new type of teacher. The help of 
the younger men and women will be particularly needed—especially 
those who have studied modern experiments in education and have 
seen them working in other countries. It is dear that books can¬ 
not and should not be discarded altogether, for undoubtedly the 
greater part, of our knowledge in all subjects comes from the printed 
word. Books, however, in contradistinction to text books 
designed for the teaching of English as a living language are 
readily available, and are published by most of the well known 
educational publishing firms. Such books are extensively used in 
the colonies, and also in many other countries cf the world whert 
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English is taught as a second language. These book* are usually 
in the form of a series of ‘Graded Readers’ or'Steps in English)’ 
based on the principle of ‘Word Frequency’. They are designed 
to provide pupils, especially those whose mother tongue is hot 
English) with a progressive knowledge in easy stages of the words 
and phrases and idioms most frequently used in current English, 
and exercises are provided to enable pupils to use those words in 
every possible connexion and valuation. Pupils do not learn the 
contents of these graded books, but the use of the carefully selected 
words and phrases. If they are examined, the examinations test 
the facility with which the pupils can use the words and phrases 
they have made their own. 

The Committee strongly rccommeds the abolition of the 
English text book, and the adoption of a scientific method of ade¬ 
quately teaching the language. There is no need to insist on one 
rigid system being followed every where. Experimentation may 
ba allowed and welcomed. There are some teachers who advocate 
the use of ‘Basic English’ as a means of ensuring facility in the use 
of the language in the lower classes of schools. Those who prefer to 
use Basic as a beginning would finish it after three years’ teaching 
in schools, that is at the end of the middle school, and would then 
adopt in the high school the Basic method of gradual transition 
from the vocabulary limited to 830 words to the unlimited voca¬ 
bulary. 

Whilst the majority of teachers may prefer the graded system 
of teaching the language based on ‘Word Frequency’, those who 
are convinced of the merits of Basic and are enthusiasts for it may 
be allowed to try it. The full results of any new method will be 
seen when the pupils traiued therein pass out of the sixth form of 
a high school. Variety of methods in teaching the language are 
further to be welcomed because they necessitate that examination* 
must he based on the facility with which a pupil can use the lan¬ 
guage and not on the contents of any book, 
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12. The Committee has recommended that co-education should 
be .adopted throughout the primary school 

Co-edno»tion.' > course, but realizes that at the middle school 
stage a beginning may be made in the provision 
of separate schools. At present in the post-primary stage, out of 
32,169 girls, 12,91 3 girls study in boys’ schools; and out of if ,522 
boys, 181 boys study in girls’ schools. Here there is already a 
distinction between boys’ schools and girls’ schools which does not 
exist at the primary stage, and this distinction has its advantages. 
Therefore, where the number of school children justifies a separate 
school, separate middle schools may be run for boys and girls. In 
other places there may be mixed schools, but they should make 
satisfactory arrangements for special training in music, sewing, 
.home-craft and dancing for girl pupils, and provide them with 
special facilities for games. In middle schools a mixed staff is 
.desirable both in boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 

.jjl. VVe recommend that a fee of Rs. 12 per annum should be 
. levied.in the middle school classes. Fees should 
Fee*. be collected at the same rate for boys and girls. 

For any special services that may be rendered 
by the schools such as the supply of books, mid-day meals, medical 
inspection, games and library, separate fees may be imposed upon 
those who can afford to pay them. There should, however, be 
liberal provision for fee concessions for the poor and scholarships 
‘for the meritorious. 



The Committee recommends that the following scales of 
salary he adopted both in departmental and 
"%e obtea private middle schools. 


Middle school teachers ... Rs. 30-2-40 

,.M.iddle.sc^ool headmasters ... Rs. 45-3-60 

•liVe further recommend that .the benefits of the Licensed 
Teachers’ Provident Fund shall be made compulsory for all middle 
school teachers hpth in departmental and private schools who do not 
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already subscribe to a recognised provident fund. As we have 
pointed out in the previous chapter, the additional financial obliga¬ 
tions which the implementations of the Committee's recommendations 
will impose upon Government will make it impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to increase their contribution to this Fund, but teachers may 
be allowed to contribute up to a maximum of three chuckrams per 
rupee, and private managements permitted to increase their contri¬ 
bution if they are abletoido so, 

15. The existence in the State of a large number ®f private 
schools and private school teachers makes the 
Departments con- problems of control and grant-in-aid especially 

trol and gra“t-ta-aid.. .. .. T , , 

important and complicated. In regard to pay> 
conditions of service, and security of tenure, the 
Committee has already recommended that there should be no dis¬ 
tinction between the government school teacher and the private 
school teacher. As far as departmental control over middle school 
education is concerned, it is clear that the Department must have 
adequate control over’the : work' : of; private schools. At the same 
time it is equally essential that there should be provision for liberal 
grant-in-aid. To sehiAe tbit,-we recommend that the grant-in-aid 
rules be carefully examined'and revised. 

In the case of middle schools, in view of the great initial in¬ 
vestment required and of; the expense involved in introducing the 
practical and pre.vocatjonaT courses, we recommend that if the 
management is prepared to conform to the departmental rules re¬ 
garding fee collection, pay of teachers, equipment etc., and remit 
all collections into the Government Treasury then Government 
should make up the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 
per cent, the payment of the teacher’s salaries by the management 
being the first charge on the fee income. 


16. In paragraph 9 of this chapter we have stated that the 
middle school course and the examination at the 

sutio^i training 01 en< ^ it should be designed to lead not only to 
direct employment of suitable kinds and to th 
selection o£ pupils for admission to high school 
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bat also to various formB of lower grade technical training. Details 
regarding the'various kinds oE vocational training suitable for 
pupils diverted from general schooling at this and earlier stages are 
given in the chapter on ‘Technical and Commercial Education.’ 
The Committee however would again emphasise that it regards the 
stage of education as one of the most important diversion points 
into a large number of avocations. We are convinced that middle 
schools should no longer be regarded as mere preludes to high 
schools, but as the completion of primary education- 



CHAPTER III. 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

1. Hitherto the duration of what is often called the ‘secondary’ 
school course, that is the middle and high school 

Oar»tioa of oom- clauses, has been seven years, consisting oE six 
plete school oour 8 e. forms preceded by a preparatory class. Includ¬ 
ing the four classes which now constitute pri¬ 
mary schools, the total duration of a full school career is eleven 
years. The Committee considers this to be quite sufficient, and 
consequently does not recommend any increase in the total dura¬ 
tion of the complete school course. 

We have recommended that the primary school course should 
in future be made compulsory and of five years duration. For 
those who continue their ordinary schooling beyond the primary 
stage) we have envisaged a middle school course of three years, con¬ 
sisting of Forms 1, 2 and 3 f and the removal of (he preparatory 
class which will in effect become the fifth clasB of the primary 
course. Without adding to the total duration of the complete 
school course) the high school classes will consist of Forms 4, 5 and 
6) selection to the fourth Form being made on the basis of a pupil’s 
middle school career, supplemented by his attainment in the exami¬ 
nation to be held at the end of the third Form. 

2* High Schools in Travancore have hitherto been on one 
model, giving purely literary or academic edu- 
The purpoao of High cation, solely dominated by the requirements of 
Sflhoola ‘ the University. After a wide and careful in¬ 

spection of high schools in the .State, the 1933 
committee summed up its findings by saying that “the English 
High Schools are functioning almost entirely as pre-university 
classes.” 

In this, connection the Central .Advisory Board of Education 
observes, “High School education should on* no account be consi¬ 
dered simply as a preliminary to university education, but as a 
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stage in itself. In a well-organized system of public education ony 
about one in ten to fifteen of the high school leavers will go onto 
universities. Consequently, the high schools should attach the ut¬ 
most importance to preparing the great bulk of their pupils, who 
will not proceed to universities, for entry into useful and remunera¬ 
tive employment of all kinds immediately on leaving school. It is 
to bh hoped that in the near future with the development of a higher 
^ standard of high school education, a school leaving certificate, sup¬ 
plemented where necessary by further training of a technical or 
commercial typo, will come to be regarded as a more normal quali¬ 
fication than, a university degree for entry to all but the highest 
grades both in Government service and business life. A changed 
outlook of this kind will demand a .thorough overhauling of the 
present organization and curriculum of high schools.” 


The Committee fully agrees with this view and is anxious that 
^ high school education should be overhauled in such a way as to 
make it the normal finishing stage of education. It must be complete 
in itself and freed from the domination of university requirements, 
•so that pupils who leave a high school are fit to take their places in 
life. In some cases a further course of specialized technical or busi¬ 
ness traiuing will be required, but pupils at this stage should feel 
that they require no further general education to fit them for the 
majority of avocations in life. 

3. The Committee therefore recommends that che re-organized 
, _ High Schools should be of two main types 

m-lm^Sthoois 011 (1) Academic High Schools and (2) Technical 
High Schools, Generally speaking, though 
without rigid differentiation, the Academic High 
Schools- will impart, instruction in Arts and Pure Sciences, while 
* the Technical High Schools will provide training in Applied Scien¬ 
ces and in industrial and technical subjects. . The middle school 
stage-will be common, and in both types of high school a reason¬ 
able amount of study of cultural subjects will be included. The 
proportion of schools in the two types will be mainly determined 
by the character of the locality, and the kind of employment which 
it offers. Where the population and local conditions admit of more 
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than one high school, separate Academic and Technical High Schools 
may be started. In other places the alternative courses may be 
provided in the same school. 

4. This recommendation that there shall be Academic and 
Technical High Schools involves the abolition of 
and Tamil the present distinction between English, Mala- 
High schools, yalam and Tamil High Schools. The need for 

an intensive study of Malayalam and Tamil can 
be inet by the provision of compulsory and suitable optional courses 
in the Academic High Schools, whilst English will be compulsory 
second language in both types of school. 

5. As far as the curriculum of the high schools iB concerned 
we recommend that a definite policy be adopted 
of departure from the present rigidity and uni- 
Gumeuium. formity» whereby every high school class through¬ 

out the State studies exactly the same things. 
We are of opinion thac the reformed high schools should provide a-, 
wide choice of subjects suitable for pupils from 13 to 16 
years of age. These schools will recruit their pupils from the 
middle schools, in which we have recommended the introduction 
in a small measure of subjects with a practical and vocational bias 
along with subjects of general education and culture, and we are of 
opinion that, after such » course, it would be detrimental for . 
high schools to continue the present scheme of rigidity and unifor¬ 
mity. 

Whilst the details of the curriculum and the syllabuses for 
each Form will have to be carefully worked out by experts, we 
recommend that a choice*be made* according to the local conditions 
and requirements, from the following :— 

A. Academic High Schools. 

1. The mother tongue 

2. English 

8. Classical languages 
4, Modern languages 
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5. History (Indian and World) 

6. Geography (Indian and World) 

7. Mathematics 

* 8. Sciences (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physio¬ 
logy and | Hygiene) 

9, Economics 

10. Agriculture 

11. Civics 

12. Art 

13. Music 

14. Needle-work and Embroidery 

15. Domestic Science 

16. Physical Training 

B. Technical High Schools. 

•The Committee carefully considered the nature of the curri- 
culam which should be prescribed for the new 
A3ademi« snbjects. Technical High Schools, and reached the con¬ 
clusion that the eurriculam should not contain 
an' inordinately large number of ordinary 
academic subjects which would be out of place in a Technical High 
School. Whilst we recommend that all instruction should be in 
the mother tongue, and that English of a practical and current 
kind should be a compulsory subject of study, we are of opinion 
that there should be no further study of languages as such in 
Technical High Schools. Consequently we recommend that the 
study of academic or cultural subjects in Technical High Schools 
be confined to the following 

(1) Modern history, current geography, and general 

knowledge with special reference to social problems 

and current affairs. 

(2) Practical instruction in the use of the English 

language. ■ 

(3) Elementary Science, Mathematics and Drawing. 
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./tWith regard, to the: techiiic.il subjects suitable for Forms 4, 5 
'Vvs':*-:' and 6 of a Technical High School, we suggest 
Tij!hni«ftijii : t)jeats.'- the following, from which a wide choice suitable 
to local conditions and requirements can be 

made :— 

Carpentry and Furniture making 

Leather work 

Metal work 

Castings 

Plumbing 

Manufacture of fittings 
Electricity 
. Electric fittings 
Mechanics 

Sanitary Engineering 

Automobile Engineering 

Printing 

Agriculture 

Dairy Farming 

Textiles ■ 

Art (including drawing and designing for industrial 
and commercial purposes) 

Painting (including mural painting and house de¬ 
coration) 

Clay-modelling and plaster casting 
Ivory carving 
Wood carving 
Kuftgari 

Music—instrumental and vocal 
Home Science 

8. In recommending the establishment of two types of high 
school, we are of opinion that these two kinds 
Ipterohangii. 0 f school need not be mutually exclusive. It 

will not always be possible for a pupil to make 
a final choice of school at the beginning of the fourth form * so 
provision should be made for interchange of pupils between the 
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Academic and Techinical High Schools. It is, o£ course, under¬ 
stood that a pupil making a change from one type of high school 
to the other may not be fit to enter in the new school the same 
form in which he studied in his former school. He may be found 
fit for one form lover in the school to which he changes. 


the sixth form there should be a public school 
saving certificate examination, designed to test 


ing Certificate. 

will have tc 


the pupils’ general school education and their 
fitness to enter many avocations in life. There 
oe separate examinations for the two types of high 


schools, but both the school leaving certificate (Academic) and the 


school leaving certificate (Technical) should be of equal status and 


confer equal rights and privileges. We would again emphasise 
p, that the school leaving certificate examination, both academic and 
technical, should be regarded as the normal finishing stage of a 
person’s ordinary education, and should be the entrance qualifica¬ 
tion to the majority of vocations. We therefore envisage that this 
examination will lead to direct employment of many kinds, with or 


without a further course of specialized technical or commercial 


training, but without the necessity of proceeding to a university. 


$. To ensure that the school leaving certificate examination 
both for academic and technical high schools 
OertSfiMt* Board” 8 shall be comprehensive and suitable as an en¬ 
trance qualification to many vocations, we recom¬ 
mend that the School Leaving Certificate Examination shall b e 
conducted by a School Leaving Certificate Board, which shal 
« include representatives of the Education Department, the public 
~ services, technical and business interests and tlm University. 


9- The Committee recommends that the mother tongue should 
be the medium of instruction in high schools, 
_ M8drcm °f mstrao- an( j £hat English, which has been begun in the 
tioD-PUco of English, £ om Q £ ^ m hEUe sc hools, should continue 

to be a compulsory second language throughout the high school 
course. We recommend that the method of teaching English 
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outlined in paragaph 11 of chapter II of this report should continue 
to he used in high schools, so that by the end of the sixth form all 
pupils can be expected to have acquired a thorough knowledge of j 
the language and facility in the use of it. 


10. The Committee carefully considered the question as to 
what fees should be levied at the varioqp school 
Fee » stages. We have recommended that primary' t 

education should be free, and that a fee of 
Rs- 12 per annum should be collected from pupils in middle 
schools. In high schools we are of opinion that a fee of Rs. 48 
per annum should be charged. Fees should be collected at the 
same rate for boys and girls. For any special services that may be 
rendered by the schools such as the supply of text-books, mid-day 
meals, medical inspection, etc., separate charges may be imposed. 
There should be liberal provision for fee concession for the poor- 
and scholarships for the meritorious. * 


11 . 

S&Url< 
in Got« 
tchooli. 


The Committee recommends that the following scale of 
salaries be prescribed for teachers in government 

JofUaohers , , 

um»n« high “8“ Schools :— 


Rs. 


Headmasters 

225-10-275 

275-10-325 

trained Graduates 

50- 5- 76 
75- 5-125 
125-10-176 

Pandits 

30- 

- 50 

Drawing Masters 

30- 2- 50 

Drill Masters 

30- 2- 50 

Drill Mistresses 

30- 

- 50 

Sewing Mistresses 

30- 2- 50 

Music Mistresses 

.30- 2- 50 

Arabic M unshies 

30- 2- 50 
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IE. The Committee recommends that trained gr 



private high .schools shall be paid in 
Rs. 50. We have already said that 
the principle that there should be no 


the salaries and conditions o£ 


.duates in 
t less than 
we accept 
difference 
service of 


teachers in departmental and private schools. In recognition how¬ 
ever, of the additional financial responsibilities which these new 
proposals will impose on private managements, we realize that the 
latter will not be able, at least for the present, to adopt in all cases 
the scales of salaries prescribed by Government. As far as high 
schools are concerned, whilst not insisting on uniformity in scales 


of pay, the Committee considers that salaries paid in private high 
schools should be equitable and should be subject to the approval 
of the Director of Public Instruction. 


When these scales oE salaries have been fixed with the appro¬ 
val of the Director of Public Instruction in each case, we recoin- 
mend that if the management is prepared to conform to the 
departmental rules regarding fee collection, equipment etc., and 
remit all collections into the Government Treasury, then Govern¬ 
ment should make up the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 
75 per cent, the payment of the teachers’ salaries by the manage- 
ment being the first charge on the fee income. 

13. We have recommended that the various stages of education 


Vocations after high 
school education. 


should be complete in themselves, and become 
normal finish in stages of schooling, leading to 
direct employment, with or without a further 


special course of vocational training. This is especially necessary 
at the high school stage, and to implement this we have recom¬ 


mended two types of high school, both of which should be free 
from the domination of university requirements, to that pupils 
who leave a high school with a school leaving certificate will be fit 
to take their places in life. In some cases, a further course of 


specialized technical, commercial or professional training will be 
required, but pupils at this stage should feel that they require no 
further general education to fit them for the majority of careers. 
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If this objective is achieved, the possession of a school leaving 
certificate, e r ther academic or technical, will become the most im¬ 
portant 'diversion stage’ in the careers of young men and women. 
We have already dealt with tho avenues of employment and facili¬ 
ties for further training which should be available to pupils divert¬ 
ed from general education at the end of the middle school stage or 
earlier. Although the problem of diversion after the high school 
stage will be fully dealt with in the chapters oil ‘Technical and 
Co’mmercial Education’ and ‘University Education’, it will be con¬ 
venient to indicate here some of the occupations for which school 
leaving certificate holders should be fit- 

Pupils who finish school at the school leaving certificate stage 
—and we envisage that these will be the majority—should be fit, 
not for manual labour and artisan work, but for occupations accept¬ 
able to educated persons. They should be eligible for many 
branches of Government Service, for all clerical posts, as well as 
for various courses of technical and business framing. The details 
of these courses and facilities for imparting instruction in them 
are described in the following chapter of this report, but we would 
here emphasise that the many vocations for which the school 
leaving certificate with or without further specialized training, is 
considered a sufficient educational qualification, should be reserved 
for candidates at this stage! and students who have been to univer¬ 
sities should net be allowed to compete against them. In recruit¬ 
ing for Government Service, the Public Service Commissioner may 
be instructed to fix maximum educational qualifications for entry 
into different grades of the Public Service, with a view to the pre¬ 
vention of competition by persons who possess higher educational 
qualifications than the maximum required. 

14. In order to continue the special attention which has been 
given in the past to the teaching of. Sanskrit 
S&nitrit Sohoou. in the State and to improve the standard of 
this study, the Committee recommends the 
institution of a separate course of studies of seven years duration 
after the primary schosl stage, in which Sanskrit will foim the 
main language, and the standard of attainment in non-language 
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subjects will not be less than that attainted by a school leaving 
candidate from an Academic High School. This course of study 
may be taught in special Sanskrit Schools, which may he Sanskrit 
middle schools, or Sanskrit high schools, or both combined. 

The total duration of the ordinary middle and high school 
courses is to be six years, but we recommend that this should be 
increased by one year in the case of Sanskrit Schools. This exten¬ 
sion is recommended in order that greater attention may be devoted 
to the study of Sanskrit, so that a sufficiently high standard in the 
language may be attained. 

At the end of the fourth year of the course pupils from the 
Sanskrit Schools may be permitted to appear for the middle school 
public examination, and proceed to an academic or technical high 
school after securing the middle school certificate. 

The Sanskrit School Leaving Examination shall be the same 
as the one at the end of the academic high school course with the 
addition of two special papers in Sanskrit, but candidates shall 
not be required to sit for the examination in the mother-tongue. 

Pupils who pass the Sanskrit School Leaving Examination 
shall be eligible for admission to the entrance examination of the 
University in the Faculty of Oriental studies without any further 
course ; and they shall be eligible for admission in all other 
Faculties on the same terms as pupils from other high schools, 
if they qualify in the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion after a year’s additional course. The Sanskrit School 
Leaving Certificate shall also be a qualification for employment in 
"all branches of the Public Service open to School Leaving Certifi¬ 
cate holders. 

A sufficient number of scholarship should be earmarked for 
Sanskrit education ; and the same grant-in-aid provisions as in the 
case of other schools should be allowed for Sanskrit Schools. The 
Committee feels that a number of endowments might be made by 
the Devaswom Department for the promotion of Sanskrit studies 
for. Hindu students generally, and for those who are likely to be 
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available for service in that department. Government should con. 
duct schools of this type at least in six important centres of the 
State. 

15. Muslims of Travancore and other parts of Kerala have had 
direct contact with Arabia and have maintained 
Arabic Schools. a close association with Arabic speaking people 
of other countries. Arabic, which is the re¬ 
ligious language of muslims throughout the world, has therefore 
been adopted by the muslims in this country not only as the 
language of worship and religious life, but also as the medium of 
secular culture. Notwithstanding the special facilities afforded in 
the ordinary schools for the teaching of Arabic, Makthabs and 
Madrasahs have flourished and have catered for the educational 
needs of a considerable section of the muslim community in the 
past. 

With the introduction of compulsory primary education the 
Makthabs will go out of existence and all children will attend' 
the common type of primary school- While a large number of 
Muslim pupils will proceed to the ordinary middle schools and 
high schools, it is also necessary to give the muslim popula¬ 
tion a special type of school which will replace the Madrasahs and 
give the Arabic language a prominent place, and afford a sufficiently 
high standard of instruction in other subjects of general impor¬ 
tance. Provision should .therefore be made for the recognition of 
Arabic Middle and High Schools as distinct from other schools of the 
same grade, if approved private agencies are willing to come for¬ 
ward and open these schools. 

In these schools the subjects should be the same as in other 
.schools! special weightage being given to the study of Arabic lan¬ 
guage and literature. The medium of instruction will he the mother 
tongue. 

The Arabic middle school course will be of four year’s duration 
i. one year longer than the ordinary middle school course so that 
the emphasis on the study of Arabic does not lower the standard 
of attainment in other subjects. The pppils will take the 
common middle school examination at the end of the course with 
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additional papers in Arabic. Candidates who pass the middle 
school examination will have the option to proceed to Arabic high 
schools or to the ordinary Academic or Technical high schools. 

The Arabic high school course will be of three years’ duration 
as in the case of other high schools, Arabic will ba a compulsory 
language in addition to English* Islamic History and Culture 
should be included among the optional subjects. At the end of the 
course the pupils will be permitted to appear for the Arabic High 
School Certificate Examination, which will lead to public service as 
in t he case of other high school leaving certificate holders. 

Those who pass the Arabic High School Certificate Examina¬ 
tion shall be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of 
the University for a course of Islamic Studies without undergoing 
any further course. Their admission to any other course of study 
will be conditional upon their qualifying in the University Entrance 
fk Examination after a year’s additional course. 

16. The Committee realises that many of its recommendations 
regarding the reform of high school education 
Finance. are fundamental in character, and can only be 

implemented gradually. Careful local .surveys 
will be necessary in order to decide what type of school is most 
suitable for every locality, and to determine the courses which can 
most usefully and profitably be taught. Hence it is not possible 
to include in this report, as we have been able to do in the case of 
! primary education, an accurate or even approximate estimate of 
the cost which the implementation of these reforms will involve. 
As each new departure from tradition is decided upon, it will 
be necessary to make a separate calculation of the cost which it 
I will entail. 




CHAPTER IV. 

TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

1. The Committee has already indicated that it regards the pro¬ 
vision of vocational training, both during and 
The present position. after the various school stages, as an urgent 
necessity. It may not be an exaggeration to say 
that almost every educational commission which has examined the 
problem of education in India has pointed out that purely literary, 
and academic education is becoming more and more barren as the' 
years roll on, and that technical and commercial education which 
will equip young men and women for careers is a pressing need. 

The Committee does not desire to overlook or belittle the ad¬ 
vantages of cultural education for its own sake, and has no fear that 
opportunities for this are likely to be lessened. For those who 
have the means and the leisure, there is probably no better form of 
training than this. At the same time, we are bound to face facts ^ 
and to realize that severe economio competition will be an inevitable 
factor in the post-war world, from which India will not be able to 
escape. In these circumstances it is the duty of the Committee to 
try to bridge the gap from ‘learning to earning’, and to re-con¬ 
struct the educational system in such a way that learning will lead 
to earning. In other words, the education which we impart must 
bring the great majority of young people who undergo it to the 
brink of employment. 

[ 2. We have recommended that in the primary stage the curri¬ 
culum must be thought of in terms of activities 
primary and Middle to be fostered and interests to be stimulated 
80,10018 * rather than in terms of pieces of knowledge 

to be inculcated. Thus, it must consist of a series of ‘‘purpose- 
ful, spontaneous activities centering round the characteristic in¬ 
terests of the child at this period of its life and arising naturally 
out of its environment.” In the middle schools we have suggested 
that, in addition to the subjects of general knowledge which should, 
be common to all schools the course should include the study for 
about one hour a day of one or more carefully selected crafts with a 
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practical and vocational bias. Thus in both the primary and middle 
schools there will have been implanted and elementary knowledge 
of and a liking for practical things. Many pupils, therefore, who 
finish their schooling at the primary or middle school stages will 
be able to make use of the practical knowledge they have acquired 
and will be able to enter employment as literate and intelligent 
manual workers- For many, however, further courses of specia¬ 
lized training will be necessary to produce competent artisans and 
genuinely skilled workers- In this chapter we shall deal with the 
various forms of vocational training which are suitable for pupils 
on completion of the several school stages. 

3. We have already recommended that the first grade of techni¬ 
cal or vocational training should be available to 
Lower grade tech- pupils who finish their ordinary schooling at 
nical training. the end of the middle school stage or earlier, as 

pupils in the age group 10 + to 13 -f will not 
differ widely in their capacity as far as the acquisition of skill for 
manual work is concerned. For pupils who finish their general 
school education at the end of the third form or earlier, and who 
need further training to equip them for skilled careers, we recom¬ 
mend the establishment of courses of training in a variety of tech¬ 
nical subjects. Though these courses will inevitably vary in 
length, we are of opinion that they should be as short and inten¬ 
sive as possible. The following list of suggested subjects has. 
been given in paragraph 24 of chapter I, but it is for convenience 
repeated here, together with an indication of the approximate 
length of the courses :— 

(a) Gardening, Tailoring, Spinning, Weaving, Goir work, 

Basket making, Mat making, Shoe- making and re¬ 
pairing (1 year each). 

( b ) Bookbinding, Commercial lettering and posters (l year 

each). • 

(e) Brickwork, Masonry, Motor repairs. Leather work 
(1 year each); 

(d) Carpentry, Tih smithery, Black smithery, Wood work, 
Metal work, Clay and Pottery (2 years each); 

M Ivory carving (3 
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(/) Agriculture (arable farming and animal husbandry), 
Poultry keeping, Bee keeping, Sericulture and 
Horticulture (1 year each). 

For Girls: Home craft, Sewing, Embroidery, Screwpine and 
Lacemaking (1 year each). 

It may be noted that these courses do not include any com¬ 
mercial subjects, as the Committee is of .opinion that commercial 
courses can more profitably be .begun by pupils after the high 
school course. 

4. The second stage of technical and vocational training which 
we have recommended consists of the courses to 
Teohoical High be provided in Technical High Schools, details 
Soho ° l8, of which have been given in chapter III of this 

report. Many of the subjects suggested as 
suitable for inclusion in the curriculum of a technical high school 
are the same as those recommended above as suitable for pupils 
diverted at the end of the middle .school stage or earlier. It may 
be presumed that many of the courses in the technical high schools 
will, in the main, coincide with those provided in separate institu¬ 
tions for pupils diverted at an earlier stage, though the former, 
combined with a number of academic subjects, will lead to a Techni¬ 
cal School Leaving Exarninition, whereas the latter will lead to 
vocational qualifications. 

The Committee realizes that instruction in some of the techni¬ 
cal subjects .recommended for inclusion in the curriculum of a 
technical high school cannot be completed within the three years of 
the high school course, but we are of opinion that sufficient pro¬ 
gress can be made to warrant the grant of a technical school leav¬ 
ing certificate to pupils who finish the course and pass the exami¬ 
nation. It is after the.high school course that technical and com¬ 
mercial education will become supremely important. If therefore, 
the high school is to become the normal finishing stage of general 
education, the fullest provision for training for* careers after that, 
stage must be made. 
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5. For those wlio have obtained a technical high school leaving 

certificate and who finish their general school- 
Higher grade t<*h- ing at this stage, it is necessary to provide a 
nioal training and higher grade of technical training than that 
commeroial training- w hi c h they have taken in the school. 'It has al¬ 
ready been said that the Committee is of opinion 
that special commercial training should be reserved till after the 
high school stage. Commercial training, however, should be 
available to pupils from both the academic and the technical schools. 
We thus envisage the establishment of higher grade of technical 
training for pupils who have obtained a technical school leaving 
certificate, and of a thorough scheme of commercial training availa. 
ble for school leaving certificate holders of every kind. To im¬ 
part these courses, we consider that the establishment of a Polytech¬ 
nic will be essential. At first a combined technical and 'commercial 
Polytechnic will be sufficient and we recommended its early founda¬ 
tion in Trivandrum. W e will now deal separately with these two 
forms of vocational training, namely 

(i) Higher Grade Technical Training, and (ii) Commercial 
Training. 

6. We recommend that the technical high school leaving certi¬ 

ficate should be the entrance qualification for 
Higher Grade Teoh- diploma courses and certificates of proficiency 
nioal training Diplo- in various branches of technology. These dip- 
mas and Certificates. l 0 ma and certificate courses may be provided for 
in the Polytechnic, the former being normally 
of three years’ duration, and the latter of two years’ duration. 
The technological subjects which a Polytechnic should provide 
in Travancore may be considered by an expert committee later on, 
when decisions have been taken regarding future industrial 
developments in the State. It seems, however, that instruction 
up to diploma standard will be essential in Agriculture, Forestry, 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
Textile Manufacture, Textile Chemistry, Fisheries, Technology, 
Home Science and Fine Arts. These diplomas and certificates 
Will lead to employment in superior technical posts in Government 
service and industry- 
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7- Although we have recommended that commercial training of 
a specialized nature should be reserved for pupils 
Commeroial train- w ^° ^ ave obteined a school leaving' certificate, 
Ing. we are at the same time of opinion that, for 

employment in routine clerical posts, a school 
leaving certificate is sufficient without further specialized training. 
By far the largest number of posts must necessarily fall under this 
grade, and the education required for them need not go beyond the 
school leaving certificate stage. This is the rule at present though 
unfortunately graduates are allowed to compete for these routine 
clerical posts against school leaving certificate holders. We recom¬ 
mend that in future the possession of a school leaving certificate 
should be the maximum qualification for admission into all routine 
clerical posts. It would, of course, be helpful for those who be¬ 
come clerks in commercial firms if Elementary Commeraial Geo¬ 
graphy were taught in the upper forms of high schools. It is for 
superior clerical posts, as distinct from routine clerical posts that 
specialized commercial training will be necessary. In the category 
of superior clerical posts we include head clerks, senior clerks, short¬ 
hand, typists, book-keepers, store-keepers, time-keepers, cashiers, 
accountants, office managers, superintendents, correspondence clerks, 
shipping clerks and salesmen. 

The committee, therefore, recommends that specialized com¬ 
mercial and business training be imparted in the Polytechnic to 
school leaving certificate holders to qualify them for superior cleri¬ 
cal appointments. As many of these courses as possible should lead 
to recognized professional examinations of all-India recognition, or 
to diplomas and certificates of proficiency which can achieve such 
recognition. These courses, training and examinations must defi¬ 
nitely succeed in equipping young men and women who have 
passed the high schools for all superior elerica] and commercial 
posts, both in Government service and business, without the 
necessity of going to a university. 

We recommend that in the commercial branch of the*Poly- 
technic, instruction be given in the following subjects, leading as 
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we have said, as far as possible, to qualifications of all-India reco¬ 
gnition :— 


Shorthand and typewriting. 

Elementary Accountancy, including Cost Accounts- 

Secretarial Practice. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography. 

Commercial Mathematics. 

Commercial English, including letter writing, pre¬ 
cis writing and indexing, 

A modern European language, other than English. 

Elementary Economics. 

Statistics. 

Business Organization and Administration. 

Insurance. 

Co-operationj 

Auditing. 

Mercantile Law. 

Banking (leading to the examination of the Institute 
of Bankers.) 

8. We have proposed the establishment of a Technical and Com¬ 
mercial Polytechnic in Trivandrum, because it 
Location. seems natural and inevitable that a beginning in 

this new venture and departure from tradition 
should be made in the capital. In course of time, however, we 
trust that commercial and technical institutions, which may be affi- 
•liated to the central Polytechnic will be opened in suitable centres 
in the State- A thorough survey of local needs and conditions 
will be essential before the establishment in any place of any grade 
of technical and commercial institute, For this purpose the help 
and advice of local industrialists and businessmen may be enlisted, 
as well as of .the departments of Agriculture, Industries, Forests 
and Fisheries. 

In addition to this, the existing industrial schools should be 
overhauled and made efficient so that they may become effective 
centres of organized, training for .pupils diverted from.,general edu¬ 
cation at the lgwer school stages, _ ...... 
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The new Technical High schools in places outside the capital 
may be able to provide for local needs by the introduction of a few 
higher courses in addition to their regular school courses. It is to 
be hoped that many private managements will open technical high 
schools, or convert some of their present institutions into such 
schools ; so whilst we recommend the opening of a Central Poly¬ 
technic in Trivandrum and feel that in the beginning it will be 
necessary for Government to take the initiative in founding tech¬ 
nical and commercial institutes of the higher grade, we are of 
opinion the private agencies should be definitely encouraged to 
come forward to cater for local needs. 


9. The Central Polytechnic may have a model technical high 

school attached to it, and may make provision 
Model technical no t only for full time courses, but also for part 
htgh.sohool- time courses in early morning or evening clasBeB. 

These part-time courses will be of great value 
to persons already in employment, and it may be expected that in 
many cases employers will depute carefully selected employees for ' 
further full time or part-time training. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this Polytechnic will not be 
merely a building m which professional and vocational training of 
various kinds is given to isolated groups of suaents, but will be¬ 
come a corporate entity binding all its members together in a 
cultural esprit de cor£s of its own. 

10. Whilst the management of commercial and technical train¬ 


ing institutes of all grades will be, divided 
between Government and private agencies, we 
are of opinion that the duties of administrative 


control and inspection will have to be entrusted 
to an agency under the direct control of Government, e. g. the 
Director of Public Inspection. In this connexion we recommend 
the appointment of an Advisory Board of Technical and commer¬ 
cial Education to advise the Director or other controlling authority 
on the organization, scope and content of technical and commercial 


courses, further proposals regarding the wider functions of this 
Board will be made in later chapters of this report.* 

~ * Chapter V(13) and Ch»ptM IX (4). ~ ~ 
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11. These grades of technical and commercial training, though 

designed to meet the needs of those who finish 

Poet-employment their general education at various stages, are 
^training. not to be confined to pupils immediately they 

jeave school. This training may either be pre-employment or post¬ 
employment, and facilities should be given to young people already 
in employment to increase their knowledge and skill, in order to 
fit them for positions of greater responsibility in their industries 
•and business. Therefore, a pupil who has undergone a lower 
form of technical training should be eligible for a higher form of 
training in the same i,or analogous lines without achieving any 
higher standard of academic education. A high standard of selec¬ 
tion, however, must be the criterion of admission at all stages- 

12. Thousands of young men in India who have undergone 

short and intensive courses of training as war 
^Absorption of war technicians will have to be absorbed in civil 
'ytMhmcians. industry. The skill and ability they possess 

and the knowledge they have acquired are now being applied 
exclusively to war production, but will form a sound basis on 
which skill, ability and knowledge for civil industry can be built- 
It will be necessary, therefore, to fit them into the grades of tech¬ 
nical and commercial training without any further general educa¬ 
tion, Many of these technicians will find employment in civil life 
without further training, but there will be some who will aspire to 
higher grades of instruction. These may be admitted by selection 
^into those technical courses for which their general education and 
their previous training and experience have made them fit. 

13. Teachers of commercial and technical education should 

st Teachers—qu»15fioa- according to their grade, posses one of the foL 
^onsof. lowing qualifications :— 

(a) a degree uqCommerce or Technology of a recognized 

University. 

(b) a diploma of a recognized University or professional 

institution. 

(c) a certificate of proficiency in the subject or subjects 

they teach. 
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It is, however, most desirable that technical and commercial 
teachers should have had first-hand experience in industry or com¬ 
merce in addition to their academic qualifications and professional 
training. 

The training of technical and commercial teachers does not 
require any separate training college or school as is the case in 
other brauches of education. The training as teachers can be given 
along with the degree, diploma and certificate courses, one of which 
at least ail teachers in all grades will have to possess, 

14. The three grades of technical education and the grade of 
commercial education dealt with in this chapter 
University courses. a re designed for pupils at various stages of their 
school career, and are not to be regarded as 
University courses, which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

To complete the survey, however, it may be mentioned here that 
the Committee contemplates that the University will provide higher - 
commercial and technological courses leading to degrees in these 
Faculties, and will also establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
develop its Faculty of Fine Arts. It may be presumed that diploma 
and certificate holders who have qualified from the Polytechnic 
will be eligible for the degree courses, provided that they have 
also passed the University Entrance Examination leading to these 
Faculties. 
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1. The Committee has recommended that high school education 

should be overhauled in such a way as to make 

High Schools and it the normal finishing stage o£ education, com- 
the University. plete in itself, and freed from the domination of 

university requirements, so that pupils who 
leave a high school are fit to take their places in life. To imple¬ 
ment this objective,'we have recommended the abolition of unifor* 
mity and rigidity in high school education, and the establishment 
of two types of high school, Technical and Academic, bothdeading 
to a School Leaving Certificate Examination of equal status at the 
e nd of the.sixth form. This examination, which will complete the 
high school course, will be of a wide and varied nature offering 
many alternative subjects and will be designed to lead to diredt 
employment in business and in many branches of Government seiv 
vice, especially to ordinary clerical posts. It will also lead to the 
higher grade technical training and to commercial training described 
in the previous chapter. 

2. As a corollary to the recommendations that the high school 
curriculum should be designed to be complete in 
itself and freed from the domination of univer¬ 
sity requirements, and that the School Leaving 
Examination should be the test of a good general 
school education and the entrance qualification, 

with or without a further course of technical or commercial training, 
to the majority of avocations in life, we recommend that the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination should no longer attempt to serve 
its present dual purpose of completing a high school career and de¬ 
termining eligibility for. admission to a university. We are of 
opinion (that it is only by the complete severance of the Schooi 
Leaving Certificate Examination from university requirement that 
this examination will have an opportunity of becoming a genuine 
test for entrance into careers.- Hitherto its main purpose of being a 
genuine school leaving examination, and a test of a good all round 
school education has been entirely frustrated by its secohdarY 


School Leaving 
CertiBo.ite Examina¬ 
tion and the Univer¬ 
sity. 
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purpose Of gauging eligibility for admission to the Junior Inter¬ 
mediate Class. The Committee has no desire to increase the number 
of examinations a person may be called upon to take—on the con¬ 
trary we have advocated a drastic reduction in the number of exa- I 
munitions a pupil is required to undergo throughout liis whole 
school career—but we are convinced that the only way of ensuring 
that the School Leaving Certificate Examination will be left t 0 fulfil 
its rightful function is to sever its connection with admission to a 
university. Unless this severance is made, the domination of uni>-| 
versity requirements over the school leaving examination and con. 
sequently over the whole high school curriculu m will inevitably 
continue, in spite of whatever efforts are made to try to prevent it- 
We are also of the opinion that this severance will be bene, 
ficial to the standards required in university education. Hitherto 
high school classes have been nothing more than pre-university 
classes and the School Leaving Examination has been a very inade¬ 
quate test for admission to a university course of study. The result i 
is that the Intermediate Classes are of a low' standard and unworthy 
of university rank. Hence, by attempting to make the School 
Leaving Examination serve this dual purpose, both school and 
university education have been seriously handicapped, the former 
by its failure to achieve a good general education fitting its pupils 
for careers in life, and the latter by being compelled to begin with 
Intermediate classes of a sub-university standard. 


3. For these reasons, this Committee recommends that the 
University should conduct its own Entrance or 1 
luaTfa " Usnoe Matriculation Examination, which should be 
the only avenue of entrance to the University. 
Further, in order to avoid the necessity of beginning university 
education at the present low standard, we recommend that thej 
standard of the Entrance Examination should be equal to that of 
the present Intermediate. 


4. In order to prevent attempts to short-circuit the normal 
school course, we recommend that the Univer- 
Quaiifioation* for sity Entrance Exmination should be open to all 
EwLTnatL. DtraD ° e pupils ^ho ha™ gon' through the whole high 
school course, either Academic or Technical, and 
haye qualified for presentation at the School Leaving Certificate 
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Examination. It is not intended that the University Entrance Exa¬ 
mination should supersede or be a substitute for the School Leav¬ 
ing Certificate Examination as the normal qualifying examination 
for the majority'of posts in Government service and business. This 
entrance examination, therefore, will not by itself be a qualification 
for employment, but exclusively for admission to the University. 
This will prevent the majority from by passing the School Leaving 
Examination. Those who do so, will do it at their own risk. 


5- The Committee very carefully considered the question as to 
whether pre-university classes should be esta. 
ClM8e"e t ' mVer0!ly Wished to impart instruction in the subjects 
of the University Entrance Examination, and 
whether attendance at these classess should be compulsory or 
optional. The Committee is of opinion that provision should be 
made for pre-university classes in which a minimum course of one 
year’s instruction is given in subjects prescribed for the entrance 
examination of the University. As the standard of this examina¬ 
tion in all subjects will be very considerably higher than that 
of the School Leaving Examination, pupils will not ordinarily he 
able to prepare for the University without proper tuition and 
guidance. Further, as the mother tongue will be the medium of 
instruction in high schools with English as a compulsory second 
language, and as it will be necessary to continue the use of English 
as the medium of instruction in the University, instruction in the 
pre-university classess will have to be in English. In perfecting 
their command of English and to reach the standard required for 
University entrance in other subjects, pupils will feel the need for 
organised teaching and the insufficiency of private study. The 
Committee therefore recommends that, for the present at least, 
attendance for one year in pre-university classes should be com¬ 
pulsory. 

6. Whilst the University will prescribe the syllabus, courses of 
study, qualifications of teachers and details of 
Control of Pro-nni- ^ entr ance examination, it is not necessary 
rersity c oo a. > that the University should conductor control 
the pre-university classess. In fact, it may be 
undesirable for the University to do so,' as it is not directly 
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concerned with students until they have entered the University as 
under-graduates. The Committee envisages that whilst the 
academic control of these classes will be the concern of the Univer¬ 
sity in the direction of prescribing the syllabuses and courses of 
study and conducting the examination! the administrative control 
will vest in the Education Department. We do not recommend 
that these pre-university classes should be ‘attached’ to high'schoolsi 
as experience elsewhere has shown that such classes become merely 
a seventh form, into which the lower classes are designed to lead. 
This would have the gradual effect of restoring the domination of 
high schools by university requirements which we are anxious to 
avoid. 

Wherever, therefore, pre-university classes are opened, we 
recommend that they should be separate entities under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of the Education Department, and that institutions 
which are established on these lines to prepare candidates for the 
University Entrance Examination should be called 'Pre-university 
Schools.’ They should have their own teachers, permises, playing 
fields and hostels. We contemplate that both Government and 
some of the private managements which are already in the field of 
education will desire to establish Pre-university Schools for the 
benefit of those pupils from their high schools whose records indi¬ 
cate an aptitude for a university course. It may be that some of 
the second grade colleges ‘may desire to convert themselves into 
Pre-university Schools preparing candicates for the University 
Entrance Examination. 


Pre-university Schools should only be established in well- 
equipped centres approved by the University, and we recommend 
that this approval should only be given to institutions which are 
equipped to offer instruction in a sufficient number of subjects so 
as to lead to entrance into at least two Faculties of the University. 

7. The Committee recommends that there should be no unifor¬ 
mity or rigidity in the University Entrance 
Nature of Univer- Examination. Apart from the • necessity of 

mibationT* 11 ' 6 ensuring that students seeking admission to 

the University possess a thorough practical 
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knowledge of the English language and its usage, there is no 
necessity for any other compulsory subjects. 

For the compulsory test in English there should be no pres¬ 
cribed books, as this should be designed to test the candidates’ 
ability to use the language, and not their knowledge of selected 
pieces of English prose and poetry. This test may consirt of two. 
papers ; the first of which may contain questions on precis, idiom, 
letter-waiting, etc. This paper may be similar to those commonly 
set in competitive examinations for Public Services. The second 
paper, designed to test the candidates ability to express themselves 
in correct English, may be on -general knowledge and current 
affairs. 

In addition to this test in English, the Committee recommends 
the prescription of large number of subjects, including subjects 
specially suitable for women, from which a candidate may choose 
a minimum of three. These subjects should be.grouped in such a 
way that they naturally lead to entrance into a Faculty in the 
University, Thus, by offering English and three Arts subjects a 
candidate will qualify for entrance into the Faculty of Arts ; by 
offering English and three Science subjects he will qualify for. 
entrance into Faculty of bcierce, and so on. But it should be 
permissible for a candidate to offer more than three optional sub¬ 
jects if he desires to do so, and thus qualify for entrance into more 
than one Faculty. For instance, a candidate offering both Arts 
and Science subjects would be able to seek admission either into 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Science. Similarly a candi¬ 
date offering both j ure ar.d Applied Science subjects would be able 
to seek admission into the Faculty of Science or the Faculty of 
Engineering or the Faculty of Technology. 

This recommendation pre-supposes a new orientation with 
regard to university studies. Hitherto we have thought in terms 
of Colleges, into which a candidate . seeks admission in order to. 
undergo set and rigid-course consisting mainly of compulsory 
subjects with a few optional subjects added on, The present Inter- ■' 
mediate and Arts ancl cience degree courses, with their compulsory 
English ill Part I find their compfisory language’ in - Part II, 
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■which occupy a hal£ the courses, ignore almost entirely student’s 
personal aptitude and ability, and give him practically no 1 
choice to offer the subjects which he likes and in which, being 
personally interested, he is likely to develop proficiency. The 
Committee’s recommendations envisages University as consisting 
of a number of Faculties, into one or more of which a candidate, 
by virtue of the choice of subjects he makes at the entrance exami¬ 
nation, qualifies for admission. 

We recommend that the Deans of Faculties be invited to draw 
up lists of subjects leading to the various Fraeulties—Arts, Science, 
Law, Engineering, Oriental Studies, Fine Arts, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce and Technology. Some subjects will lead to more than one 
Fraculty, and will therefore find a place in more than one list. A 
candidate for the University Entrance Examination will thus be 
required to take the two English papers and a minimum of three 
other subjects, though be may offer more than three subjects if he 
chooses to do so- Papers in the Entrance Examination should be 
answered in English. A candidate will be declared to have passed 
the examination if he obtains proficiency in English and at least 
three other subjects grouped according to Faculties; the Faculty or 
Faculties to which he is eligible for admission being determined by 
the nature of the subjects in which he has passed. The whole 
examination must be passed at the same time, and no candidate 
should be permitted to take the University Entrance Examination 
more than three times. 

8. The Committee recommends that the minimum age for ad- 
MiDioium Age for missioD to a University should be 17. 

admission to Univer- 


9. 

Unive 

F&eultie: 




The Committee recommends that the course for the first, or 
Bachelor’s degree in the Faculties of Arts and 
a Ann »ni ^ c ’ ence should be of three years duration. In 
■* Bachelor’s t^i® c °urse there should be no compulsory sub¬ 
jects to be taken by all ; a candidate should be 
allowed to of|er for bis Bachelor’s degree four 
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subjects from amongst those prescribed by the Faculty, two being 
major units and two being minor units- The two major units 
should be studied for three years and examined at the end of the 
course, but provision may be made for the minor units being 
examined at the end ;of the first or second year of the degree 
course. 

The Deans of the Faculties of Arts and Science may be invited 
to draw up comprehensive lists of subjects to be included within 
the scope of the two Faculties and which may be offered to the 
main or subsidiary standard, or to both these standards, for the 
Bachelor’s degree- These lists should include subjects which are 
specially suitable for women students. 

~ 10. These recommendations involve the abolition of the present 
distinction between the Pass and Honours 
Master’s Degree. Bachelor’s degree. Candidates who pass the 
University Entrance Examination will be 
eligible for admission to a three years degree course in the Faculty 
or Faculties for which they have qualified, and a Bachelor’s degree 
will be awarded on the completion of this course and its prescribed 
examinations. The Committee recommends that what are com¬ 
monly known as “Honours Degrees” should be post-graduate 
degrees. A candidate who has'taken his Bachelor’s degree in the 
Faculty of Arts or Science may, if he desires to specialize, continue 
his studies in one of his major subjects up to what may be called 
an Honours standard and qualify for the Master’s degree in his 
Faculty. This post-graduate course leading to the Master’s degree 
should be of two years duration, and should be undertaken in an 
institution approved for the purpose by the University. The 
Committee is of opinion that it will be necessary to concentrate the 
courses for the Master’s d^ree in Arts and Science in Trivandrum. 
Provision may also be made for taking the Master’s degree by 
research. 

11. The Committee presumes that the University will continue 
to provide facilities for advanced study and 
Degrees of Ph, 0. research, on the results of which candidates 
p. Litt., »nd »• E«. holding a Master’s degree may supplicate for 
admission to 8 Doctor’s degree. 
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12, The University Entrance or Matriculation Examination 

should be designed to lead direct, not only into 
Other Facilities. the Faculties of Arts and Science, but also into 
all the other Faculties, except Education. The 
question of the special position of the Faculty of Education is dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of this chapter. 

13. In the last paragraph of the previous chapter the Com¬ 

mittee contemplated that, above the technologi- 
Facalties of Tech, cal and commercial courses to be provided in a 
noiogy rod Commerce. 'polytechnic for pupils who have gained a school 
leaving certificate, the University will provide 
still higher technological and commercial courses leading to degrees 
in the Faculties of 'Technology and Commerce. We recommend 
that the course for the first degree in these Faculties should be of 
three years duration after matriculation. 

To advise the University on the organisation, scope and con¬ 
tent of degree courses in the Faculties of Tech- 
Aivieorj Board. noiogy and Commerce, we recommend that the 
expert Advisory Board referred to in paragraph 
10 of the previous chapter be so constituted as to be in a position 
to advise the University also in all matters relating to courses 'of 
study and examinations in the Faculties of Technology and Com- 


We thus envisage the establishment of an Advisory Board of 
Technical and Commercial Education, which will function through 
sub-committees in relation to the various grades of technical and 
commercial education.* 

14, The University of Travancore possesses a combined faculty 
of Oriental Studies %nd Fine Arts. We recom- 
Facultien of Ori- meud that these should be two separate Facul- 

Imanf Agriculture' des ' * n ° £ the im P ortance of agriculture 
in the State, a Faculty of -Agriculture should be 
established in the University as soon as possible. In our opinion 
the course for the first or Bachelor's degree in the Faculties of 


Pee Chapter IX (4), 
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Oriental Studies, Fine Arts and Agriculture should be of three 
years duration after Matriculation. The present provision for the 
award of Titles in Oriental Learning should continue. 

17. There are some Faculties in which three years will not 
suffice for preparation for a first degree, as for 
Fwuity of Engi- instance, Engineering, Law and Medicine. In the 
newmg. Faculty of Engineering the Committee recom¬ 

mends that the course for the Bachelor’s degree should be four 
years after Matriculation, together with such practical experience 
as the University may prescribe. 

16. We recommend that in the Faculty of Law the course, for 
the Bachelor’s degree should be four years after 
Faculty of L»w. Matriculation. At present candidates are requir- 
. ed to have graduated in another Faculty before 
they can enter upon a course of study in preparation for the Bachelor 
of Laws degree. The reason for this is that a lawyer must t be 
a man of wide general culture, and must have a perfect command 
of the usage and intricasies of the English Language, as English is 
the language of the Law Courts throughout India. Whilst agree¬ 
ing that these accomplishments are essential, the Committee is of 
opinion that the acquisition of a degree in another. Faculty is not 
necessarily the best way of attaining them- If the course for the 
Bachelor of Laws degree is sufficiently long, the acquisition of 
these accomplishments can be equally well, and perhaps better, pro¬ 
vided for in the Faculty of Law. The Committee therefore re¬ 
commends that the course for the Bachelor’s degree in Law should 
be of four years duration after matriculation. The first two years 
of this course should include a thorough study of those subjects 
which are regarded as essential for every lawyer, namely the 
English language. Indian, English and Colonial History, Consti¬ 
tutional History, the History of Legal Institutions etc. The last 
two. years may be devoted to the particular study of the Law. 
Facilities should.be provided for a candidate to be examined in what 
may be called the collateral subjects at the end of the second year, 
so that the last two*years may be freely devoted to professional 
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The Committee is o£ opinion that this recommendation is an 
improvement upon the present rules, by which it is possible for a 
man who has taken not only a B. A degree in subjects which may 
have no connexion which the requirements of the legal profession, 
but even a B, Sc- or B. Com. degree in which the specific cultural 
subjects essential for a Lawyer find no place, to join a Law College 
and in two years to qualify for a degree in Law. In the present 
two years post-graduate law course, it is impossible adequately to 
make up these deficiencies and to acquire at the same time a deep 
and thorough knowledge of Law. 

The present rule by which the degree of Master of Laws is 
obtained by examination and these adequately 
Master of Laws. safeguards the high standard of this degree and 
should be continued- 

17. When a Faculty of Medicine has been established in the 

University, its courses of study will of naces- 
Fwulty of Medicine. s ity have to conform to the requirements of the 
Indian Medical Council, in order that the Uni¬ 
versity’s degrees in Medicine and Surgery may be recognised 
throughout India. 

18. In view of the number of untrained teachers who must 

undergo training as quickly as possible, and in 
. I '* oult y of Edu “- order to provide training for the large number 
tion— l. T. Degree. 0 £ 1]osy w hose services will bo required 

if the general recommendations of . this Com¬ 
mittee are implemented, we are of opinion that it is essential to 
retain the L. T. degree course as a post-graduate training course of 
one year. It will not be possible for such a short course of train¬ 
ing as that for the L. T- to be adequate or productive of the desired 
result unless it remains a post-graduate course. In the L. T. 
course, emphasis is laid on method, which cannot be efficiently 
mastered unless sufficient grounding has been secured in subject 
matter, and this is only possible if a degree standard in the subjects 
chosen for the L. T. has been achieved by the candidates. 
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19. In addition to retaining the L. T. course, steps should be 

takeD to develop a proper Faculty of Education 
Degree of B.Ei). p r0 viding facilities for the degrees of Bachelor 
and M. Dd. al .<j Master in the Faculty. The Committee is 

of opinion that all degrees in the Faculty of 
Education should be post-graduate degrees, as it is essential for 
candidates to [possess a thorough knowledge of the subjects in 
which they have specialized before they are called upon to study 
educational theory and the specific methods of teaching applicable 
to those subjects. We therefore recommend that the course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Education should be a post-graduate one of 
two years' duration. Facilities may b° provided for Bachelors of 
Education to take the degree of Master of Education by research or 
alternatively, by research coupled with a higher examination. 

20. The Committee’s recommendations for the establishment 

of a University Entrance Examination and for 
■ Organisation of the ■ r e.orgauisation of university courses of 
nlt^baaif ^ * Fft °~ ® tu dy are based on the view that the University 
should be regarded as consisting of Faculties 
rather than of separate colleges. The present system of maintain¬ 
ing a number of separate colleges in which the same work is dupli- 
cated is wasteful. Instead of this appropriate buildings and 
laboratories should be placed at the diaposal of the various Facul¬ 
ties, and students enrolled in a Faculty will go for their lectures to 
the place or places where the instruction they require is imparted. 
Students preparing for different degrees may attend common lec¬ 
tures in subjects which may be common to more than one Faeulty. 
For instance, candidates preparing for a degrre in Engineering and 
who require instruction in Physics may attend lectures .and use the 
same laboratories as the students studying Physics for a degree in 
the Faculty of Science. It will not be necessary to repeat the same 
courses in two or three different places. In other words, students 
will be regarded as under-graduates of a University, rathsr than as 
members of an individual college, confined to work within a 
single building. Whilst it may not be possible or desirable to 
abolish colleges, it may not be necessary to maintain as a matter 
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of eourse separate colleges /for Arts, Science, Law, Engineering, 
etc., each with its separate Principal and a clerical staff in the 
oSee duplicating the same work. A careful examination of the 
University’s buildings in Trivandrum should be made, and their 
assignment to the various Faculties decided upon. 

21. These recommendations for the re-organisation of the Uni¬ 
versity on the basis of Faculties instead of se- 
Mofmril Colleges. parats colleges wiH have the effect of converting 
the .-University of Travancore into a unitary 
university as far as its work in Trivandrum is concerned. For the 
full realization of the purposes for which this University was found¬ 
ed, the ideal thing, had there been no mofussil Colleges, might have 
been the establishment of a unitary university confined to the 
capital. It has to be remembered that one of the main purposes 
for the foundation of a separate University in Travancore was that 
it should possess unique features of it* own and not be a mere re- 
. plica of other affiliating universities in India. 

The Committee realizes, however, that the Act of 1118 esta¬ 
blishing and incorporating a University in Travancore extended 
the privileges of the University to four colleges ’situated -in other 
towns in the State, which are permitted by the Statutes to prepare 
and present students for the examinations of the University of 
Travancore in the subjects of study for .which they .were affiliated 
to the University of Madras during the academic year 1937-1938. 
The Committee recommends that these institutions may be allowed 
to continue and to ; impart instruction to undergraduates of the 
University of Travancore provided that they .’make provision for 
instruction in the subjects of at least two Faculties. 

With regard to the foundation of new (institutions, in various 
towns of the State, the Committee is of opinion 'that this may b* 
allowed and encouraged provided the requirements cf some of the 
Faculties demand it- It may be, for instance, that Trivandrum is 
not the most suitable place for imparling instruction in the Faculty 
of Agriculture or in the Faculty of Commerce. If this is so, insti. 
t»tfonsimpartmg instruction in. such Faculties, may be founded 
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elsewhere. These institution's may either be founded and maintain¬ 
ed by the University or by private agencies ; but the Committee 
recommends that all new institutions should provide from their 
foundation a full scheme of instruction leading to a university 
degree. 

We further strongly recommend J;hat the University should 
forbid the unnecessary overlapping and duplication of courses of 
study, and other undesirable forms of competition in mofussi^ 
colleges,admitted, or to be admitted in future, to the privileges of 
the University. A fair and equitable dispersion of courses of study 
among the mofussil colleges of the State should be aimed at and 
insisted upon. This will prevent mofussil institutions from be. 
coming mere replicas of one another. Further each college which 
is admitted to the privileges of the University should be encouraged 
to develop an individuality of its own—its own particular «thos~ 
and to maks its own distinctive and unique contribution to the cor- 
- porate life and work cf the University. 

2S. Halls of Residence should be plentifully provided both by 
the University and recognized agencies. Whilst 
Residence. residence in a hostel should be encouraged, the 

Committee is of opinion that it cannot be uni¬ 
versally insisted upon. At the same time, students whose houses 
are not in the town in which they are studying should be required 
to live in Halls of Residence managed by the University Authorities 
or by recognized organizations. The present system whereby many 
students find ‘private lodgings’ in unhygienic and undesirable 
surroundings should be stopped. It is also recommended that only, 
hostels which are conducted by reputable agencies and organiza¬ 
tions should be recognized by the University, and that the practice 
of recognizing as a ‘hostel’ or 'approved lodging’ any house in 
which a few students happen to find accommodation should cease. 
23. With the reorganization of the University on the basis of 
Faculties, the Committee is of opinion that 
Tutoml work. genuine tutorial work will be possible for the 
first time. No tutorial system worth the name 
is possible iu colleges where masses of students are herded together 
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and mads to study compulsory subjects, the only way of teaching 
which is by means of formal stereotyped lectures. Individual help 
is impossible in huge classes and institutions. A tutor to be of any 
value must be a specialist in the subject or subjects of a student’s 
choice, and the number of students committed to his charge must 
be limited, so as to make individual help possible. Hostels and 
Halls of Residence will provide one of the best opportunities for 
genuine tutorial work, and W6 recommend that it should be a condi¬ 
tion of recognition that all Hostels and Halls of Residence should 
have an adequate number of resident tutors on their staff. 

24. In making these recommendations for the reform of uni¬ 
versity education, the Committee has deliber- 
New orientation in ate jy (j e p ar t e d from the path of conservatism 
Diversity oo»ion. an( j formulated a plan which will involve a 
new orientation in university education. This 
new orientation, however, is a natural sequel to the Committee’s re¬ 
commendations for primary, middle and high school reform, and 
the establishment of facilities for technical and other forms of 
training suitable at every educational stage. 

A scheme of teaching of this kind in the school, together with 
the provision of specific fcechnic.il and commercial training, planned 
to equip boys and girls at various ages for definite careers in life 
will of necessity and by design divert hundreds of students from 
the University, which will then be left free to find its own proper 
level. At present hundreds of students are wasting in the univer¬ 
sities valuable years which they should be devoting to learning the 
work from which they are going to earn their livelihood, and to 
serving their apprenticeship in these careers. Universities are not 
places of general education, but are specially designed for those 
whose abilities and attainments definitely qualify them to undergo ^ 
the highest courses of instruction. If the majority of school 
pupils are diverted from the University into avocations for which 
they aTefitted and have been trained, the higher courieB of the 
University can be reserved for those who propose to enter the few 
professions for which a university degree is essential. Confined to 
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suitable candidates of this kind, the Univei'sity will b® able to dis¬ 
pense with the mass tpschuit: of subjects of a genera! educational 
value and compulsory for all its students, and will be able to allow 
every undergraduate to devote his full time to the study of the 
subjects of bis own choice, and for which he has a liking and an 
aptitude. In the majority of universities in India at the present 
time, with so many unsuitable candidates attending tbsir courses, 
it is inevitable that the adaptability of students’ minds for certain 
subjects is largely Ignored, and all undergraduates, whatever their 
personal equipment, distinctive gifts and abilities, spend the 
greater part of their time studying the same subjects compulsory 
for all, instead of the subjects oE their choice and fitness. It is 
only the few honours students who at present have an opportunity 
of making themselves proficient in their own particular line. If 
the universities can be relieved of the task of mass education, they 
will be free to fulfil their rightful function. 


The University of Travaricore was established and incorporat¬ 
ed by an Act of His Highness the Maharaja in order to fulfil 
specific functions, and to achieve definite aims and objects in close 
connexion with the educational and industrial needs of the State, 
which wer e impossible of achievement whilst the colleges in Travan- 
core remained affiliated to the University of Madras. It was the 
definite intention of its founders that Travancore University should 
possess pew features, and should not develop into a replica of other 
universities. In formulating its recommendations for the reform 
of university education in Travancore, the Committee has endea¬ 
voured to keep these objects in view, and to put foraward proposals 
which will enable the University to achieve them. If the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations are implemented, the University of Tra¬ 
vancore will find itself a pioneer in many long-needed reforms, and 
in setting an example of a new orientation in university education 
'•n India, which, judging from the criticisms which for many years 
have been levelled against the prevalent system of [ university 
education throughout'the country, is'urgently needed* 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


1. In the year 1119 M. E. (1943-44) there were ] 591 graduate 
Pteeent position— teachers employed in the State, of whom 1136 
to wh&t eitont schools or 71*4 per cent, were trained. In the same 
are staffed with train- year, there were 21,963 non-graduate teacher's, 
6d teachers. 0 f w hom 14,231 or 64'8 per cent, were trained. 

Thus, out of a total number of 23,554 teachers the number trained 
was 15,367 or 65*2 per cent. Compared with the position twelve 
years ago when the Education Reforms Committee found that out 
of 19,678 teachers only 7,476 or 38 per cent, were trained, there 
has been definite improvement. But much remains to be done and 
any further improvement will, to a great extent, depend ‘ upon 
insistance on pre-service training, especially in the case of non- 
graduate teachers. 


2, At present the Training College provides 80 seats of which 
10 seats are set apart for teachers from Cochin 
provision available State. There are 40 non-graduate Training 
and the provision re- Schools with a strength of 861 students. The 
provision is inadequate in both ,cases. 


qoireiTfor ’training. 


The provision required has to be decided with reference to 
three factors, viz., the annual wastage, the number of untrained 
teachers already in service and the .extent of expansion contem¬ 
plated. 

3. Assuming that the average period of service of a teacher is 
, 25 years, the wastage among graduate teachers . 

Gridaate teaohere. will be 1591 divided by 25, or roughly 65 per 
year. The number of untrained graduates 
already in service is 455, and if they are to be trained within a 
period of 10 years the number to be trained annually is 45. In 
addition to this, requirement to train annually 65 new teachers, and 
45 untrained teachers in service, a minimum of ten additional seats 
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will be required to meet the needs of future expansion. Therefore 
the Training College should provide 120 seats for; Travancore 
students alone. Tbe necessary additional accommodation-and faci¬ 
lities may be supplied by abolishing the non-graduate section, by 
suitably .increasing the staff and equipment and by arranging for 
the practice courses to be distributed throughout the year, instead 
of concentrating them at particular periods. 

4. Similarly, the wastage among non-graduate teachers is 

approximately 22,000 divided by 25, or 880 per 
tea*orf a<1U * te year. num ^ er untrained teachers in 

service is 7732 and to get them trained within 
ten year's, 773 of them will have to be trained annually. Thus, 
without considering the needs of further expansion, provision has 
to be made to train annually 1650 non-graduate teachers. In view 
however of the Committee’s recommendations with regard to pri¬ 
mary education, it is necessary to make an equal provision to meet 
the demands of further expansion. Therefore it will be necessary 
to provide for an annual intake of approximately 3300 candidates. 
Assuming the strength of a training school to be 25, it will be 
necessary to run about 130 training schools. Particular care 
will have to be taken to see that the new training schools are 
opened at places suited to the convenience of candidates from vari¬ 
ous parts of the State. 

5. Exemption from training should be granted only to persons 

who are already in service and who are over 40 
Exemption and Ro- years of age and have put in at least 10 years 
oognition. of service. They should however be required 

to pass the training examination both theoreti¬ 
cal and practical. 

Recognition of qualifications other than the L. T. degree of 
Travancore University will be governed by the rules of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

6. Pre-service training should be encouraged. The Committee 

considers that training should be regarded its an 
Fns-aarfiae twining. Essential "qualification for recruitment as teachers 
" ' " ' • and should be prescribed 'as an indispensable 
qualification for confirmation. In order to .safeguard the interentg 
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of all communities, communal claims should he duly considered in 
the selection of candidates, but they should not be used as an ex¬ 
cuse for the appointment of untrained teachers, 

7. (a) Courses Adequate provision should be made in the 

L. T. course for child education. Training in 
Training of gradu- the methods of teaching the mother tongue will 
ltes ' be required by the teachers of the training 

schools as well as by the teachers of the new middle and high 
schools, and for this purpose the mother-tongue should be included 
among the optional subjects for the L. T. degree. 

The content of the L. T. course does not require any further 
alteration, except that the practical course, instead of being con¬ 
centrated in a few weeks, should be evenly distributed throughout 
the year. 

Courses for higher degrees in education should be started in. 
the Training College in association with an institute of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology ^conducted by the University. 

(b) Duration of the courses. The duration of the L, T; 
course may continue to be one year. Higher courses in education 
when instituted, will require a longer period- We have already 
recommended in the previous chapter that the course for the degree 
of Bachelor of Education be a post-graduate one of two years 
duration, and that facilities should be provided for Bachelors of 
Education to take the degree of Master of Education by research 
or, alternatively, by research coupled with a higher examination. 

8. The minimum qualification of teachers of the Training 

College should be a 1st or 2nd class Honours 
Staff. or Master’s degree with a 1st or 2nd class L. T. 

and 10 years’ teaching experience. The Com¬ 
mittee is of opinion that it is desirable to have some Women 
lecturers in Training Colleges. 

As the students are themselves teachers, it is essential that 
there should be a marked difference iti grade and status between 
them and their lecturers) and therefore all the lecturers should, 
be of one grade only, viz-, the present Senior Lecturer’s grade. 
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9. Candidates for admission to the Tracing Colleges should not 

ordinarily be above 35 and below 20 years of 
dsto! 0CtlOn ° £ ° ani11 " a ” P ' ® e ^ eot ^ ou should be made by the Principal 
after personal interview. 

10. This Committee fully agrees with the recommendation of 

the Education Reforms Committee of 1933 that 
choo] Ela0t W ' h there should be close contact between the Train¬ 
ing College and the schools in the State, and 
that “it should be part of the duties of the College and its staff to 
assist the teaching profession in the State generally by the issue of 
bulletins and pamphlets on educational matters, by the delivering 
of special series of lectures, by the holding of vacation classes and 
by the conduct of refresher courses for teachers.” The Training 
College may also organize a Central Association of Teachers, cor¬ 
relating the work of the various local teachers’ associations. 

^ 11. Owing to the proposed increase in the number of Training 

Schools from 40 to 130 it will not be possible 
Inspection of Tram. for t j le Principal an d staff of the Training 
mg Schools, College to undertake their inspect ion, A sepa¬ 

rate Inspector of Training Schools, who may work under the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, should therefore be appointed. 


12. The Committee is of opinion that in addition to training 
students Eor their work as teachers, the Train- 
Tiaiuing of inapec- ; n g College should also train them for the work 
tors ' of inspection. Teachers in high schools and 

Inspectors of Schools are required to possess the same qualifica¬ 
tions, namely a university degree in one of the Faculties as well as 
the L. T. degree, and Inspectors are usually chosen from the 
£ teaching staffs of schools. It sometimes happens, however, that a 
gbod teacher makes a poor inspector simply because he lias had no 
training or previous experience of this kind of work. 

To improve the quality of the teaching adequate inspection is 
necessary, and to maintain the morale of the teacher encouragement 
and friendly guidance are desirable. There is sometimes a lack of 
sympathy between-the teacher and the inspector because they do 
not undertand and appreciate each other’s difficulties. It is true 
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that at present inspectors have little time for an adequate and 
sympathetic inspection of the teaching in schools, as the greater 
part of their time is occupied with administrative inspection. We 
shall advert to this matter in chapter IX and suggest means to 
remedy it. Meanwhile however, we suggest that school-teaching 
and school-inspection are both parts of the same pofession, and 
that students in the Training College should receive instruction 
and practice in both these parts of their professional duties. 

If this were done, it would be possible for experience in teach- ^ 
mg and inspecting to alternate during, say, the first ten years of a 
teacher’s service. We recommend this suggestion to the earnest 
consideration of the Education Department, for in this way a 
young man or woman would have an opportunity of becoming both 
a good teacher and a good inspector, and this would be a most 
helpful asset in the reformed scheme of 'education. 

13. (a) Duration of the course- It is desirable to have a two 

years' course of training for non-graduate teach- 
Training of non- er6) j) Ut aa t jj e qualification for admission has 
818 08 6 " been recently raised and in view of the greatly 

increased number of teachers that will be required for the expansion 
of primary education, the duration of one year now in force may 
continue for the present. Seeps should, however, be taken to 
extend the course to two years as soon as it becomes practicable. 

(b) Content of the course — syllabus —■ examination — staff. 
The Committee examined and approved the scheme for the reorga¬ 
nization of Training schools prepared by the Training School .Re¬ 
organization Committee and recommends that the revised scheme 
should be given a longer trial before any further change is contem¬ 
plated. 

(c) Selection of candidates , . Candidates for admission to * 
Training Schools should not ordinarily be above 35 and below 1& 
years' of age. The selection should always be made after interview 
by the selecting authority. 

(d) Financial aid. Adequate provision shttuid be inade 

for free places and scholarships, and subsistence allowance may be, 
given in. addition in necessitous cases* _ ,. : 
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14. A well organized scheme of refresher courses is an impor 
tant and urgent need. Good training schools 
Refresher .coarsen. should be chosen as centres for refresher courses. 
: A panel of lecturers should be formed, a planned 

programme of lectures for each school year should be prepared 
centres should be chosen by rotation and the courses should be 
carried out in co-operation with the Teachers’ Association in the 
V- respective centres. The aim must be to. conduct refresher courses 
in all subjects in all centres by continuing them from year to year. 
The scheme must be organized and financed by the Department of 
Education. 


1.5. In paragraph 22 of chapter I of this report, the Committee 
Nursery School h as 'recommended the opening of Nursery 
te»ohers. Schools both in urban and rural areas. With 

* regard to the training of nursery school teachers 

^ we haVe"pointed out that "experience shows that training schools 
for nursery school teachers function best when attached to model 
nursery schools. We, therefore, recommend that a beginning be 
mad'e by the Establishment of a nursery school training centre 
attached to a model nursery school in Trivandrum. In addition to 
the training in this way of specialist nursery school teachers, all 
women students under training for primary and secondry teach¬ 
ing would 'profit by a course in "a nursery teachers training 
school. 


16. Hostels should be provided wherever necessary and stud¬ 
ents, especially pre-service candidates, should be 
Hostels. compelled to live in hostels unless their homes 

^ are situated within a convenient distance of the 

schools, and 'they can easily take part in physical culture and all 
extramural activities. 



CHAPTER 'VII. 
ADULT EDUCATION." 


The problem 


1. The Committee reviewed some of the experiments that are 
being made in various parts of India and else¬ 
where to tackle the problem of Adult Educa¬ 
tion- In many countries adult education work 
consists of extension lectures and continuation courses for the 
benefit of people who are already literate. The object of such 
courses is to keep educated nersons in touch with modern know¬ 
ledge, and to give them facilities for improving their own skill, 
ability and usefulness. In India, however, the main Problem is an 
entirely different one, for such a large proportion of adults being 
illiterate, extension work and continuation courses will not suffice 
until the adult population has been made literate. 


There is evidently a cleavage of opinion amongst educationists, 
social workers and Governments as to the attitude that should be 
adopted towards adult education. Some are of opinion that this 
form of education should be tackled ns a separate branch of the 
Education Department and that a drive should he made to eliminate 
adult illiteracy. Others, however, are of the opinion that the hest 
way of eradicating illiteracy is to . concentrate on compulsory nri- 
mary education, as a result of which it may he expect cd that 
illiteracy will be eliminated in two generations. Another diversity 
of opinion is to be found in regard 'to the ageuev whi-h should 
attack the problem of adult education. Some are of onimon that 
it should be officially sponsored bv Government, whilst o f he'-s pre¬ 
fer to leave adult education to private agency. 


ThMproblem in encore of Icompnlsorv primary’education'of 
Travancore. five years’?duration, i .Tt^seems to be'Venerall'’ 

agreed that five*years, is the minimumjneriod of 
primary education required to'ensure. the acquisition of literacy and 
tolinsure, as far’aslpossible, against a lanse into illiteracy. If this 
recommendation is implemented, the problem of adult education in 
Travnncore will resolve itself ; nto 'two raqmrerae its •_ 
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(a) the provision, of continuation courses, ‘ or follow-up’ 
courses as they are often called, for the benefit of those who have 
undergone the five years’ primary course and who have become lite¬ 
rate, but are not proceeding to a higher stage of education ; 

and (6) the Spread of literacy among adult illiterates, to be 
ollowed by extension lectures and continuation courses. 

The Committee, whilst realizing that the only permanent 
solution of the problem of illiteracy is universal compulsory edu- 
cation and that no scheme of adult education, will succeed in elimi¬ 
nating 'illiteracy unless compulsory primary education is con¬ 
comitantly introduced, is of opinion that, in the specially favour¬ 
able conditions prevailing in Travancore, both the above require¬ 
ments of adult education can be provided for. 

The percentage of literacy in Travancore is 47'8 of the total 
population, which is very high compared with that in other parts 
of India. The introduction of compulsory primary education for 
five years will lead to further and rapid improvement. Therefore 
the problem of spreading literacy amongst adult illiterates appears 
to be easier in Travancore than elsewhere. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, as has already been stated, has decided to formulate proposals 
both for continuation courses for those who have passed through 
the primary schools but go do further, as well as for the gradual 
elimination of illiteracy amongst adults. 

8. There is very little difference of opinion regarding the age 
range of persons that can be brought under any 
Aga range and ex- scheme of continuation courses or adult instruc¬ 
ted ol the problem. tion, and the Committee considers that the 
age-range 10 to 40, recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board, may be adopted- 

The number of illiterates in Travancore within this age group 
is 12,81,000. It may be expected that about 35 per cent, of this 
number will pass out this age group _ before it will be possible to 
bring them under any scheme. Therefore the actual problem is to 
make 8,32,000 persons, literate and side by side with this, to carry 
on continuation courses for thot.e who have been made literate. 
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i. If compulsory primary education of five years' duration is 
introduced in Travancore, the Committee does 
Agen«ie3 for Adult not consider that it is necessary that Govern- 
Edooation. ment should undertake direct responsibility for 

the conduct of adult education. We consider 
that, generally speaking, the best work in the sphere of adult 
education has hitherto been achieved by voluntary; philanthropic, 
and social service organisations. Public spirited persons and orga¬ 
nizations are plentiful, and their efforts and co-operation should 
be encouraged. Their work in the sphere of adult education is, in 
our opinion, likely to be more effective and acceptable than officialy 
piloted schemes. Even if the State should assume the primary 
responsibility for tackling the problem of adult illiteracy, voluntary 
effort will probably provide the best agencies for carrying out the 
campaign. Government should, however, encourage and support 
such agencies by liberal grants-in-aid. 

5. Among the voluntary agencies which may be encouraged to 
undertake both follow-up courses, for literate 
Suggeited »genoi c s- boys and girls, and. also courses of instruction 
for illiterates, the following may be included:-- 

1. Big employers of labour.' 

2. Big commercial firms. 

3. Trade Associations. 

4- Landlords. 

5. Keligioua bodies and organizations. 

6. Organizations for the uplift of backward com¬ 

munities. 

7. Social service organizations. 

8. Students of Colleges. 

9. Regular Day Schools. 

10. Rural Development Centres. 

11. Factories. 

12. Workshops. 

13. Municipal Centres. 

J4. Health Centres. 
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We would emphasise the necessity of interesting in this project 
employers o£ labour on estates, and commercial firms, as with their 
facilities for organization they could make themselves responsible 
for tackling the problem amongst their own employees and their 
dependants. 

6. It is often assumed that Adult Education consists merely in 
teaching the three R’s to adult illiterates. In 
Nature of Instruction, the opinion of the Committed this erroneous 
assumption has been the cause of the failure of 
many laudable efforts to educate adults. It has to be remembered 
that the mentality of an adult, even though he be illiterate, is very 
different from that of a child. It is a natural thing to teach a 
child the three R’s from the beginning, and in doing so, to use 
very childish illustrations like stories about cats, dogs, crows etc. 
But an adult can already talk freely about his own affairs and his 
own interests, and he .quickly becomes bored when attempts are 
made to teach him in a childish manner. Indeed, the average un* 
educated adult usually finds the three R’s very irksome, and soon 
comes to the conclusion that he can get on very well without them. 
Even therefore, if the three R’s are regarded as essential, they must 
be embedded in instruction of a more interesting and practical kind. 
We are of opiuion that adult education should be mostly of a 
practical nature and we think that owing to their variety of 
interests, voluntary agencies will be able to devise more varying 
schemes and to provide a greater variety of practical instruction 
than any official agencies. To be practical, adult education must 
be closely related to the people’s daily work and interests. 

In the case of those who have passed the primary school and 
have been made literate, the continuation courses will have to be 
almost entirely of a practical kind. 

It is not to be expected that young people and adults will 
easily mix in adult or continuation courses, and it will therefore be 
necessary to provide separate classes for persons up to the age of; 
say, 16 or 17, and for adults from this age to 40. In both these 
categories it will probably be-found necessary to provide separate 
instruction for men and women, 
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7. It is not possible to prescribe any uniform method of in¬ 

struction, or to prepare standardised text-books 
Methods of teaching, for adult education. The lessons should centre 
round the lives, habits’, customs and occupations 
of the pupils, and must be planned to suit people of various ages, 
of both sexes, and of different localities. A great deal of work 
in the preparation of books and charts has already been done by 
several voluntary agencies and these may be used as a guide to 
future requirements. 

8. We have recommended that the actual work of adult educa¬ 

tion should be left to voluntary ; agencies, and 
Administration we have enumerated some of the agencies whose 
help may be enlisted and encouraged. We have 
made this recommendation because firstly, the percentage of literacy 
in Travancore being already high, we do not consider an officially 
sponsored scheme to be necessary. Secondly, if Government 
accept the Committee’s recommendation to make a five years’ 
primary course compulsory for all, the biggest problem in the 
eradication of illiteracy will have been tackled. Thirdly, we 
consider' that voluntary and philanthropic agencies with their 
knowledge of local conditions and with freedom to choose the places 
in which they will work, are more likely to be able to do the 
variety of work required and to enlist popular response and enthu¬ 
siasm than an official scheme, which is likely to become too uniform 
and rigid. 

9. At the same time, if adult education is to be methodical and 

to 'avoid desnltoriness, we consider that some 
Central Bureau of form of central control will be essential. Wa 
Adult Eduo*tion. recommend the establishment of a Central 
Bureau of Adult Education, consisting of re- 
presentatives of the University, the Education Department, the 
agencies engaged in Adult Education, and important trade and 
industrial interests. The Director of Public Instruction may be th e 

President of the Bureau, the functions of which shall include ;_ 

(a) to sdvise, direct, correlate'and supervise the work of 
the voluntary agencies engaged in adult education; 
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( b ) to prepare a series of graded readers, leading up to the 
use of about 1,000 common words ; 

(c) to prepare charts, ‘lantern sliders and gramaphone re¬ 
cords. (There need be no uniformity in equipment: the Bureau 
should prepare and supply equipment suitable for local needs.) 

{d) to arrange for extra leclures, cinemas, radio talks, folk- 
dances etc,; 

(e) to arrange for the training of teachers and workers and 
to conduct refresher courses and demonstration classes ; 

(/) to conduct suitable tests and inspections, issue certify 
cates, apd recommend grants-in-aid ; 

(g) to carry on propaganda. 

10. The Committee recommends that the financial aid to the' 

agencies engaged in adult education work should 
Grant-in aid. take the form of a basic grant for each recog¬ 

nized class or school, and per capita grant for 
every adult made literate and for every people who passes a pres¬ 
cribed test. It should be one of the functions of the Central 
Bureau of Adult Education to conduct inspections and suitable 
tests both for the adults under instruction and for the children in 
the post-primary continuation classes. The results of these tests 
may be the guiding factor in assessing the per capita grants 
and in deciding the continuance of the basic grant, both of which 
should be regular'and continuous in the cases of agencies doing 
good work, 

11. The Committee is of opinion that in providing for adult 

education there is no necessity for any new 
Aocopiniodation. accommodation or separate buildings for adult 

classes. It might have a good influence in the 
various localities if the existing school buildings could normally 
become the centres of adult education. In addition to schools, 
many other places will be found appropriate. Suitable accommo¬ 
dation can be found in factories, workshops, dispensaries, libraries, 
parish rooms, buildings belonging to the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. VY C. A„ Scouts'and other similar organizations, munjcijial 
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centres, health centres, rural uplift centres etc. A s in the case of 
the teaching to be given, so also in the case of accommodation, no 
uniformity is required, 

12. The problem of finding suitable teachers for this kind of 
work is a difficult .one. There are three main 
Teaehors- sources from which teachers for adult education 

can be chosen :— 

(i) Professional teachers engaged in day schools ; 

(ii) Non-professional teachers who have received special 
training for adult work ; 

(iii) Volunteers. 

A number of professional teachers may be willing to under¬ 
take this work, but they will have to be carefully chosen and train 
ed. Adult education demands a special technique, and success with 
children does not imply success with ,adults, especially if the latter 
are to be given essentially practical education. Teachers of adults 
must be versatile, and must be capable of making use of visual and 
mechanical aids like pictures, illustrative objects, lantern slides, 
cinema, drama, dancing, gramaphone and radio- Non-professional 
teachers and volunteers will require similar versatility, for which 
a course of special training will be necessary. 

There already exist several voluntary agencies which have 
undertaken adult education and the training of teachers for the 
purpose. In the beginning it is expected that many of these 
agencies will be able to provide both a nucleus of trained teachers, 
and facilities for the training of others. The Committee recom¬ 
mends that these agencies should be encouraged and financially 
aided in the task of providing aud training teachers for adult edu¬ 
cation, and that one of the important functions of the Central 
Bureau of Adult Education should be making arrangements for 4 
and supervising the'training of teachers and workers. 

The Committee further recommends that periodical refresher 
courses be provided for teachers and workers. These courses may 
consist of demonstration classes and model lessons, and they should 
also afford opportunities for interchange of experiences and mutual 
guidance. 
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13. In all forms and grades of education a library is of the 
utmost importance. It is therefore hardly 
Libraries. necessary to emphasise that there should he a 

suitable library in every adult education centre. 
The contents of these libraries should, of course, be chosen to meet 
the needs of the particular types of people attending the various 
centres. No uniformity can be prescribed as local conditions mil 
determine the pupil’s interests. In addition to these libraries in 
adult education centres, the existing rural libraries will supply the 
further demands of those who have achieved literacy. 


With the spread of compulsory primary education there will 
be a few simple books in every home, and it will be natural for 
parents to take an interest in what their children are studying. 


14. In their proposals regarding adult education for the whole 
of India, the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
A twelve or four- t j; on re commends that plans should be made to 
teen yen* p,au. solve the literacy problem by a compaign spread 
over 20 years. Before this compaign begins, 
the Board suggests that five years should be devoted to the neces¬ 
sary preparations, devising the system to be adopted, deciding the 
agencies to be used, and recruiting and training the teachers re¬ 
quired. The Board thus envisages'a 25 years plan. 


Taking into account the already high percentage of literacy in 
Travancore, and the likelihood of the introduction of compulsory 
primary education in the State, it will not require a period of 25 
years to solve the problem of adult education. The Committee is 
of opinion that when the Central Bureau of Adult Education is 
established, two years will suffice for the preliminary local surveys 
and for making the necessary preparations based on these surveys. 
After that, it should be possible to liquidate illiteracy in ten or 
twelve years, provided that educated citizens of the State take an 
active interest in the campaign and willing and Voluntary help is 
forthcoming. ' 
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HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN & MEDICAL 
INSPECTION--HYGIENE—PHYSICAL EDU¬ 
CATION - THE B AC AWARD CHILD, 

1, Health or School Children and 
Medical Inspection. 

1. At present, for the purpose of medical inspection the taluks 

■ in the State are divided into four groups and 
So tool Medi-m Ser- ^ ie medical examination of the primary school 
vlo«-presentposition, children in each group is conducted by the offi¬ 
cers of the Public Health Department in the 
CSurse of three years, so that the whole State will be covered with¬ 
in a period of twelve years. While the inspection has been on the 
whole satisfactory and has shown good results , it must be admitted 
that for want of facilities for active co-operation between the staff 
of the Public Health Department and that of the Medical Depart- . 
ment, the follow-up work cannot be said to have been equally satis¬ 
factory. Moreover, the interval between two inspections in any 
one district being twelve years, several batches of children pass out 
of the schools without being medically examined. Alternative 
schemes were therefore considered, and as the result of the deli¬ 
berations of a Committee consisting of the Surgeon-General, the 
Director of Public Health and tjie Director of Public Instruction 
certain recommendations have been forwarded to Government. 

2, The University, however, insists on proper medical inspection 

and follow-up treatment, and a panel of medical 
Number »nd nature officers has been appointed for the purpose. The 
of medioal inspection Committee is of opinion that more adequate 
thereforInalitution^ «™ngements a™ ‘necessary for <the Medical 
of a School Medina! inspection of children in primary schools and ' 
Servioe. recommends that one school medical officer fop 

each school district should be appointed with 
a suitable staff, due regard being given to the number of children ' 
to b« inspected in a particular area. The medical-officer should 
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conduct the medical inspection of iall the children in the primary' 
schools during the year o[ their admission, the re-inspection of 
children found defective at the preliminary inspection, and the spe¬ 
cial inspection of children sent to him by parents or teachers during 
the primary school course. 

In regard to middle and high schools, the ^Committee recom¬ 
mends that there should be medical inspection on entrance to these 
schools, and that pupils should have, as in the case of primary 
schools, re-inspection and special inspection wherever necessary. 
The services of the local medical officers and private medical practi¬ 
tioners may be utilised for the Jpurpose and they may be given 
suitable remuneration. 

The medical inspection of girl pupils in middle and high schools 
should be conducted by women 'doctors. / 

3. Medical inspection should be conducted in the schools. • ,The 

class teachei’j the headmaster or headmistress 
Plscts of iaspeotion. and the physical instructor should be present, 
and invitations to attend these inspections 
should be given, to parents. 

4. The Committee is of opinion . that Government must be 

directly and wholly responsible for the conduct 
s ' eeB > of the school medical service- Medical inspec¬ 

tion should be free in primary schools, but 
during the middle and high school courses an animal fee of half a 
a rupee per pupil may b? levied, The fees should be credited to 
Government and this amount should, at least partly, finance the 
cost of the school medical service. 

5. The whole scheme should be co-ordinated under the super¬ 

vision of the Director of Public Instruction, but 
Administration. the actual administration of the school medical 
inspection should be vested in a committee con¬ 
sisting of the Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public 
Health and the Surgeon-General who will devise suitable ways and 
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means Bor the effective working of the 
service should be inspected by the offi 
".Public Health Departments and t 
Officers of the Public Health Depart 
periodical inspections. 

6. To facilitate .the follow-up to 


iheme- The school medical 
• a of the Education and the 
services of the District 
:nt may be enlisted for 


(lent of defective school 
children, school clinics should be opened. Each 
,'oiiow-up treat. c li n ic should be so located as to serve a number 
men ‘ of schools. Where the establishment of school 

clinics is impossible, facilities should be provi¬ 
ded by fixing specified hours on one or two days a week exclusively 
for school children in existing hospitals, maternity and child 
welfare centres and dispensaries. 

7. The Committee fully endorses the recommendation of .the 
Education Reforms Committee of 1933 that all 
Provision of mid- sc hool children should be provided with mid-day 
day meals. meals. With the introduction of compulsory 


primary education, the seriousness of this pro¬ 
blem will be greatly enhanced. Where children go without mid-day 
meals because of the indifference of the parents or of the children 


themselvesi proper pressure must be brought to bear upon them to 
see that they do provide their own meals. But in cases of real 
poverty, children must be fed at public expense. A scheme to pro¬ 
vide mid-day meals to necessitous children may first be introduced 
in the primary schools, and as and when founds are available it may 
be extended to other schools. The scheme will have to be worked 


out with very great cure and iu very great detail. But one thing 
is certain, namely, that its success will greatly depend upon local 
effort and local supervision. When residents iu various localities 


realize the seriousness of this problem and the necessity for mid¬ 
day meals for all school children, they may be moved to undertake 
this responsibility in schools in their locality. ThtnCommittee is 
of opinion that this is mainly the responsibility of local residents, 
who should be urged to collect funds for this purpose and organize 
a satisfactory and practicable scheme. In cases of necessity Go¬ 
vernment may subsidise local organizations. 
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II. Hygiene. 


8. The best incentive to personal hygiene is personal example, 
and the Committee emphasises that, before 
Personal^ and en- everything else, it is essential that all school 
teachers should set on example in this matter. 
Teachers themselves must be clean, healthy and 
free from physical defects and disabilities. Without this example, 
precept will be of title value. To ensure this personal 'example it 
is first of all essential that there should be a very strict medical 
examination of all persons who apply for training as teachers, and 
no kind of exemption should ever be granted to any physically de¬ 
fective candidate. 


The Committee recommends that every morning there should 
be in all schools an assembly of the children which should serve as 
a health parade, at which the teachers will be able to detect lack of 
cleanliness in clothes and person. 

There should exist in every school sufficient light and ven¬ 
tilation, easy facilities for washing an ample supply of good drink¬ 
ing water, neat and hygienic urinals and latrines and adequate and 
clean school grounds for sports and games. The co-operative 
effort of the school children and teachers should bs fostered and 
utilised for keeping clean the school rooms and school premises. 
The users of premises should take a personal and corporate pride 
in their appearance and cleanliness, It is the practice of leaving 
the responsibility of tidying and cleaning to menials which has 
encouraged the present wide spread Indifference. 

9- The Central Advisory Board condemns the system of squat¬ 
ting on the floor as it leads to curvature of the 
Poitur* Furniture. spine and various other physical deformities 
and medical opinion on this Committee endorses 
this view. Some kind of suitable simple furniture should there¬ 
fore be .provided in primary sohools, preferably dual desks of 
standard measurements suited for each class. Every child should 
have a gang-way a.t least on one side. Long benches in which 
children are squeezed have long been condemned by doctors and 
educationists, and Bteps should be taken to abolish them in all 
schools, and to substitute either Bmgle.ar.dual desks, . 
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10. At present Hygiene is not taught as a separate subject in 
any of the ‘English’ schools, though some as- 
Te&ohing of Hygi- p eo(;s 0 £ ^his subject are included 'under Natur- 
ene a j g c j ence- j u the middle school stage Hygiene 

is taught in girls’ schools as an optional subject 
for the public examination. Although no text books on the sub¬ 
ject have been prescribed, certain books have been approved and 
the teachers follow these books. In all the Government text books 
in. Malayalam and Tamil, lessons in Hygiene are included- In the 
training institutions, Hygiene is taught under ‘School Organization 
and Hygiene’. 

In addition, about 40 teachers from Malayalam and Tamil 
schools are selected every year to undergo a vacation course in 
Hygiene and First Aid. This course extends to two weeks # and 
the selected teachers are given stipends. At the end of the course 
certificates are issued to those who have satisfactorily completed 

Though Hygiene is being thus taught in schools and training 
institutions, the teaching is on purely theoretical lines. It has to 
be made much more practical. 

In the opinion of the Committee Hygiene should form an 
important and separate subject in the syllabus of the Training 
Schools and all students in training should receive a good ground ing 
both in the theory and practice of it. If the University would 
institute a one year’s diploma course in Hygiene, it might be made 
obligatory for every school to have on its staff at least one teacher 
who possesses this diploma. 

The teaching of Hygiene in schools should begin as early as 
possible, preferably in the first class of the primary schools. In 
these schools it should be entirely on practical lines. The teach¬ 
ing of Hygiene should also be compulsory in the middle school 
classes. 

In primasy schools, Hygiene may be taught by any teacher 
who has undergone training according to the syllabus modified on 
practical lines as suggested above. In middle schools the subject 
should be taught by a person who has specialized in Hygiene, pre¬ 
ferably one with a university diploma, . 
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The production of suitable test books in Hygiene should be 
encouraged. The Committee understands that this task has already 
been entrusted to an expert committee by Government. 

III. Physical Education. 


L 


11. The Central Advisory Board of Education has recommended 
pi y •« l Ed o fun ^at Physical Education in schools should be 
Employment ot qua!’- organized under an experienced and well quali¬ 
fied instructors. fied officer at. the headquarters of States and 

Provinces, and that he should be assisted in his 
duties by district inspectors. At present, there are no physical in¬ 
structors in primary schools in Travancore. In Malayalam, Tamil 
and English middle and high schools there are drll.masters, and 
in a few Engl’sh high ischools there are qualified physical in¬ 
structors. 

The Committee recommends that in high schools it us necessary 
to employ as Physical Instructor a .graduate who has undergone 
a full year’s course in physical education in a College or Institute 
of Physical .Education. 

It may not be possible to have a similarly trained physical in¬ 
structor in every primary and middle school, but selected 
teachers should be given facilities to undergo a short and intensive 
course of physical education. These courses may be conducted in 
Camps, specially organized for the purpose. Every primary and 
middle school should have on its staff one teacher who has under¬ 
gone such a course of training. 


12. Special attention should be paid to the physical education 
of girls in schools. In ail mixed schools one of 
JST 1 Edu °* tlon the women teachers should have undergone 
training in physical education and should be 
responsible for the physical education of girls 

in the s«hool: 


13. These recommendations will involve the employment of a 
large number of physical instructors, both men 
College of Ph)sio a l and women, qualified according to the grade of 
E ,uc»tion. scb.ool in which they serve. It will be quite 

impossible to rely on existing training institu¬ 
tion* outside the State for ihe supply of such a large number of 
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physical instructors. We must inevitably provide facilities for this 
training in the State- The Committee therefore recommends the 
foundation of a College of Physical Education in Travancore in 
which a complete course of physical education can be imparted to 
graduates, qualifying them for employment as physical instructors 
in high schools and colleges This College, will also be able to 
provide training courses for primary and middle school teachers 
and conduct camps of physical 1 exercise and refresher courses for 
persons already trained. 

There should be both men and women as teachers of physical 
education on the staff of this College* and instruction and training 
should be given not only in the western systems of physical educa¬ 
tion but also in indigenous .systems. 

14. The nature of physical exercises and games will have to 

vary widely according to the different grades of 
Natura of Physioal p U pj] g an( j t0 sll jt the different localities. VV hile 
at different stages. ° U * or instance the best and most convenient form 
of exercise will be canoeing in Kuttanad, it 
would be unthinkable in the highlands. Quire different forms of 
exercise will have to be prescribed for primary school children 3 
middle and high school pupils and university students. It is not 
necessary or desirable at this stage ■ to make any specific recom¬ 
mendation in regard to the nature of physical instruction to be 
provided in the various types of schools and colleges. The experts 
to be employed in the College of Physical Education should be able 
to devise types of physical instruction suited to the needs and con¬ 
ditions of various schools and localities. 

15. The Committee endorses the generally accepted opinion of 

educationists that corporate activities and social 
Corporate activities gerv i ca are b es t secured through existing 
organization such as the Junior lied Cross, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Student ChriEtian Move¬ 
ment, Young Hindu Movement, Y. M. C. A. Y. W. C. A., llama- 
krishna Mission etc.,, and recommends that, wherever practicable, 
one or two of these existing organizations should be taken advantage 
of by .primary, middle and high schools. The. Committee also re¬ 
commends that corporate activities and social service begun in this 
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way in schools should be continued and developed in the Univer¬ 
sity, not only with the aid of these organizations but also through 
the conscious effort of students organizations such as the University 
Union, the University Officer’s’ Training Corps, Hostels etc. 

16. An inter-school Athletic Association should be organized 

and conducted under the auspices of the Educa- 
Inter-sobooi Athletic tion Department, land all schools in the State 
Association. should be affiliated, to it. Inspection in ‘Safety 

First’ should be given in all schools, and it may 
he possible for the inter-school Athletic Association to stimulate 
interest in the important subject- by conducting tests and compe¬ 
titions. 

17. The Education Department should refrain from according 

recognition to educational institutions whose 

School Building. buildings and precincts are unhygienic or in any 
other way unsuitable. 

IV. The Backward Child. 

18. No serious attempt has so far been made in India to solve 

the problem of the backward child in school. 

Why the problem Xoo much attention has hitherto been paid to 
should betaken «er/ subjects and too little to the individual child, 
ou»ly. whereas the modern tendency is to make educa¬ 

tion more child-centred and less subject-centred. 
This has a special application to backward children and has to be 
borne in mind in devising a reformed scheme of education. 

The backward children in a class prove to be a drag on the 
others and hamper the progress of the class. Many of them stag¬ 
nate for years in the same class and merely cause an economic loss 
to the State. They are misfits in the class and objects of ridicule. 

^ A sense of inferiority inevitably develops in them with resentment 
to society, which often leads them into paths of delinquency 
Psychological research has established the fact that the delinquent 
child is not a sinner, so much as a victumof lost opportunities and 
vicious environment. . 
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The introduction of compulsory education is bound to increase 
the number of backward children in primary schools, as compulsion 
will strike the strata of society where the frequency of backward¬ 
ness from various causes is above the average. 

19. Backwardness is not, as often supposed, due to wilful in- 
diference-on the part of the child, It may be 

Causes of book t]ie rt . au p 0 f._ 
wardness. 

(i) wrong methods of instruction at the initial stages 

of education; 

(ii) interruptions to study from illness or change of 

station ; 

(iii) undetcted physical defects such as partial 'deafness 
or defective vision ; 

(iv) lack of vitality ; 

(v) nervous and temperamental defects ; 

(v>) unsatisfactory home conditions ; 

(vii) social and communal handicaps ; and 
(viii> mental deficiency. 

JO. It is important that the training of teachers , should enable 
them to detect cause of backwardness in 

Remedies. children. Once ,the cause is detected the 

teacher and the school medical officer will be 
able to eradicate some of these defects. Special treatment or atten¬ 
tion for a limited period will be necessary for children backward 
from causes (i) to (iv) above. Those who come under causes (v) 

(vi), (vii), and (viii, present a more serious problem. In education¬ 
ally advanced countries child guidance clinics and social service 
agencies attempt to remedy the conditions coming under categories 
(v), (vi) and (vii), and special institutions provide for the mentally 
deficient. 



The various causes of deficiency enunciated above seem to 
ry of the P r0(luce four milin types of handicapped' 
children: 
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(i) Firstly, there is the child who is backward at school 
and who cannot keep pace with the majority of 
Backward children his fellows in the same age-group. Although 
a child of this kind is slow to grasp what is 
taught at school, nevertheless it is a welknown fact that children 
who are backward at school .are not necessarily failures in after 
life. It might do such children more harm than good to segregate 
them completely from other children, as this would instill into 
1 them an .ineradicable inferiority complex, a fixed but erroneous 
idea that they are destined to he amongst the world’s failures. If 
therefore these backward children are to continue to be educated in 
the ordinary school, their special treatment provides the biggest 
problem for the ordinary teacher, 'the committee is of opinion 
that children who are merely ‘backward’ should not be segregated 
from their fellows, but should receive special treatment and care 
in the ordinary schools. For this purpose we would urge that 
^-research should be earnestly taken up in the Training Colleges, so 
that teachers specially qualified to deal with children of this kind 
become available. The help of specialists in mental diseases is 
essential in dealing with backward children, even-ihough they may 
not be suffering from actual mental derangement. 

The Committee is of opinion that, whilst special treatment 
should be given to backward children in ordinary schools, these 
children should not normally be retained in schools too long, lest 
the efficiency oE their speed treatment should tend to wear off. 
For these children suitable and remunerative employment should 
bo found as early as possible. Supervision and guidance, however, 
will be essential after these children have left school and have; been 
placed'in employment. 

!■ (ii) The second type of handicapped children consists of the 
physically difectivc, i. e- the blind, deaf, dumb 
Bhysiculiy riefco- ami cripples, for .whom special institutions and 
* lvs -_ specially trained teaehers are essential- Whilst 

the State should have its own institutions for. 
■ the physically defective, we endorse the recommendation of thr 
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Central Advisory Board that for the - training of teachers the esta. 
blishment of a few central institutes available for teachers from all 
over india is desirable- 

(iii) The third type of handicapped children consists of the 

mentally defective, ranging from those only 
Mentally defeotiva. slightly deranged to imbeciles. These cases are 
medical problems, and for them graded institu¬ 
tions and treatment are essential. 

(iv) The fourth type of. handicapped children consists of" 

delinquents, ranging, from those who arc merely 
Delinquents. the victims of bad social influences av.d environ¬ 

ment to those who are ‘incorrigibles^ or ‘crimi¬ 
nals.’ The problem here is one of reclamation with a view to their 
early or ultimate habilitation in society as nonnaliand useful citizens 
This is a problem for the specialist, whose work may range.from 
the sympathetic guidance of Child Guidance Clinics iothe mainten¬ 
ance of segregated residential institutions of a reformatory typer 

22, When the system of compulsory primary education has 
been brought into force,, it will be easy for the 
Survey o£ the pro- State to -'make a surveys of The mentally and 
Wem in the state. physically deficient population of school-going 
age. When this has been done, it will be pos¬ 
sible to gauge the magnitude of the problem in Travancore and 
grauduai steps can then be taken to meet ,the needs of handicapped 
children. For the ordinary school teacher, however, the main 
problem will be to cater sympathetically and tactfully for the needs 
of backward children in ordinary schools. The other categories of 
handicapped children provide problems for the specialist. 


J 






CHAPTER IX. 


ADMINISTRATION—INSPECTION—PRIM ATE 
MANAGEMENTS. 

I. Administration. 

1. Throughout this report, references have been made to the 

question of the administration of the various 
Management. stages of education. The Committee has advo¬ 

cated the continuance of the two main branches 
of educational management, namely, Government and private 
managements ; and in the case of the new Technical High Schools 
we have said that, whilst in the beginning we consider that Gov¬ 
ernment will find it necessary to talre the initiative in founding 
these schools,private agencies should definitely bo encouraged to 
come forward to cater for local needs. We would again emphasise 
the desirability of continuing these two forms of educational man¬ 
agement, and we have recommended that ‘good private manage¬ 
ments Bhoulcl be encouraged with greatly increased financial he! p. 

2. The ultimate administrative control of all forms of education 

in the State, except university education which 
Administrative ooa. is administered in accordance with an Act pro- 
tro1 ' mulgated by His Highness the Maharaja, must 

vest in the Government. In order, however, 
that the administration of education at all its stages should be effi¬ 
cient and progressive, adequate machinery will have to be devised 
for the establishment of up-to-date courses and .institutions, for 
the control, supervision and inspection of teaching and for the con¬ 
tinual expansion of all grades of education according to the growing 
needs of the State. Whilst, therefore, many details of educational 
administration will have to be worked out later, when various parts 
of the reformed scheme are implemented, the Committee is of 
opinion that the following should be the main scheme of educa¬ 
tional, administration. 

3. ’ The five ^years course of primary education and the three 

years middle school ■ course which follow it are 
Primary, Middle ' conynen to all pupils. - We'recommend that the 
and lower technical administration of primary, middle and lower 

Sohoo's. 
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technical education should be the responsibility of the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose staff, especially the inspecting staff, 
should be strengthened in order to cope with the introduction of 
compulsion and the problems which this will involve. 'Flic Com¬ 
mittee further recommends that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be responsible to Government for the general adininial ration 
of education in all its stases except university education and those 
branches of higher techenical and commercial education which may "' 
be entrusted to the University. 

4. The Academic and Technical High Schools arc designed to 
be the normal finishing stages of education; lead-* 
ing to recruitment to Government service, pro¬ 
fessional work, business and industry. Educa¬ 
tion at this stage must therefore be in the clos¬ 
est touch with the requirements of the occupa¬ 
tions to which it will lead. This is especially 
the case with regard to Technical High Schools 
The Committee is of opinion that all high school education should 
be under the administrative control of the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, but in order to achieve the closest connexion with the 
technical and commercial requirements of the State, we have recom¬ 
mended the appointment of an Advisory Board of Technical and 
Commercial Education, which will advise the Director of Public 
Instruction on matters relating to rll grades of technical education 
under his control, and also advise the authority responsible for the 
technical and commercial courses in the Poly-technic- The same 
Board may advise the University in matters relating to the courses 
of study and examinations in the Faculties of Technology and 
Commerce. * This Board of Technical andiCommereial Education 2 
may function through sub-committees in relation to the various * 
types and grades of 'technical and commercial education. Wide 
representation of the various interests involved will be essential 
on this Board, including government service, the Departments of. 
Industries, Agriculture, Fisheries, Forests and Public' Works, 
together with representatives of industrial and commercial concerns 
in the State,. 


High school* (Aou- 
demio and Technical) 
and Polytechnic Board 
of Technical and Cora- 
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5. In Addition to this Advisory Board for technical aud com- . 

mercial education, the constitution of which 
Erudition Boapl, will have to be largely of a professional charac¬ 
ter, the Committee recommends the reconsti¬ 
tution oE the general Advisory Education Board to advise the 
Director ot Public Instruction on general problems connected with 
all grades of education under the control of the education Depart¬ 
ment. This Board may be widely representative of general educa¬ 
tional interests, and its members may be nominated for a specified 
period. The Committee recommends that this Board should con¬ 
sist of not more than fifteen persons and that the majority of its 
members should be non-officials- The Board should meet fre¬ 
quently in the initial stages of the implementation of these reforms 
so that there may be as little delay as possible in carrying them 
out. Afterwards it may meet at least twice a year. 

6. In order that Travancore may not in its educational progress 

isolate itself from the rest of India, the Com- 
Diatoon with other mittee is of opinion that arrangements should 
Stiitoa. ProMiicos.an ma( j Q f or C0 . 0 peration, interchange and 

reciprocity with other Provinces and States; 
This may not be necessary at the primary and secondary stages of 
education, but it will be very desirable at the stage of higher 
technical and commercial education, as well as in the University. 

The commercial and technical subjects taught in the Poly¬ 
technic will be determined by the actual requirements of the State, 
both in relation to recruitment to Government, service as twell as t,o 
business and industry. The location of commercial and techno¬ 
logical institutions will be determined by industrial and commercial 
requirements, but efforts should be made to avoid unnecessary 
overlapping of courses with those offered in similar institutions for 
higher technical and commercial education elsewhere in India. It 
is not Decessary to offer everything in every Province and every 
State. Technical education is inevitably expensive, so overlapping 
and unnecessary duplication should be avoided. 

For these reasons the Central Advisory Board of Education 
Las recommended the -establishment of an all-Irdia Body to be 
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“in supreme charge” of technical and commercial education. 
Whilst we are of opinion that a representative all-India Body 
should be established to co-ordinate technical and commercial 
education throughout the country with the object of preventing 
overlapping and maintaining high standards enjoying all-India 
recognition, we hesitate to agree with the detailed proposals of the 
Central Advisory Board regarding this all-India Body. It would 
perhaps be better if an autonomous all-India Body of technological 
and commercial experts, on which all the Provinces and States 
are represented, could be formed on the analogy of the Inter- 
University Board. 


With regard to university education, there already exists the 
Inter-University Board on which all statutory universities in Tndia 
are represented. It would be beneficial to the progress of univer¬ 
sity education in India if by common consent the powers of this 
Board could be extended to include the prevention of unnecssary 
duplication of courses and overlapping of effort, especially in uni¬ 
versities which arc situated nan* one. another, and the mainten¬ 
ance of high standards enjoying all-India recognition in the degree 
courses of all universities’. It seems most desirable and necessary 
that the assumption of these duties by the Inter-University Board 
should be achieved by the common c msrnt of all universities, in 
order that this all-India authority may guide the development and 
fix the standard of university education throughout India. 

7- In paragraph 9 of chapter VI[ of this report we have re¬ 
commended the establishment of a Central 
Adult education Bureau of Adult Education, consisting of repre- 
admmiatration. ■ S0n the University, the Education 
Department, the agencies engaged in adult education, and import¬ 
ant trade and industrial interests for the central control of this 
branch of education. The Director of Public Instruction may be 
the President of this Bureau, the specific functions of which have 
baen given in detail in chapter VII. 

8. The administration of university education will be controlled 
by the provisions of Act I of 1113, and of any 
■University adminu. amending Act or Acts which may hereafter be 
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9. It is not possible at this stage to make any detailed recom¬ 
mendations regarding the strengthening of the 
Director o{ Public office of the Director of Public Instruction 
Instruction. though the need for strengthening the head¬ 

quarters of the educational administration may be postulated with 
certainty. A great amouut of preliminary work will have to be 
done before the Committee’s recommendations can be brought into 
effect, and the appointment, of an additional executive and admini¬ 
strative staff will have to be made according to the progress of the 
implimentatiou of these reforms. For example, when compulsory 
primary education is introduced ever a fairly .large portion of the 
State, the Director of Public Instruction will require the assistance 
of a Deputy Director in charge of primary education. The Com- 
mittee has recommended the establishment of Advisory Boards 
and special ad hoc committees, the work of which will require co¬ 
ordination. In our opinion this kind of work can best be done by 
an officer of the status of Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

II. Inspection. 

10. It is universally agreed that no system of education attains 
or remains at a high level of genuine efficiency 
Inspection. unless thorough arrangements are made for con¬ 

stant and adequate inspection. The Committee 
is of opinion that the provision made at present for the inspection 
of schools is not satisfactory, and will certain ly be inadequate to 
meet the needs of the far-reaching educational reforms now recom¬ 
mended, The present system and staff of the Inspectorate need 
overhauling, to be followed by a strengthening and re-allocation of 
duties, for it cannot be too strongly emphasised that an efficient, 
Impartial and helpful inspectorate is indispensable to educational 
progress and efficiency. 

It may further bo emphasised that it is the inspection of tea¬ 
ching which is the most important part of an Inspector’s work. At 
present, however, Inspectors have little time for this, as the. greater 
part of their time is occupied with administrative inspection. 
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11. For the inspec 


charge of the insp. 
District Inspector 
schools, and that 


additional fifty schools in the distrie 
of Inspectors -working in every disiri 
schools singly and sometimes togethe 
and middle, it should count as swo u 
of Inspectors required for the distrie 
the District Inspector to see that wh 
is not neglected, emphasis is laid on 
Whilst we are of opinion that fc 
there is no necessity for a separate \ 


nspection of primary and middle schools, the 
District may be retained as the unit. We re¬ 
commend that there should be one District Ins¬ 
pector in each district, who should be in general 
ction work in the district. We estimate that a 
can be responsible for the inspection of forty 
here should he an Assistant Inspector for every 


. If a school is both primary 
lits in calculating the number 
, It should be the duty of 
1st administrative inspection 
he inspection of. teaching, 
primary and middle schools 


12. For the inspection of Academic High Schools the Division 

may remain the unit, and the inspection, both 
Academic High 0 f (jj e teaching and administrative sides, should 
Insie-tora " be entrusted to Division Inspectors of Schools. 

Thi t hould be prolonged so that they 
may be able to do both aspects of this inspection thoroughly. 

13. Whilst the Committee is of opinion that there is no neces¬ 

sity for a separate women’s inspectorate, wc re- 
Woman Inspector. com mend that in every Division there should be 

two inspectors, one of whom should ba a woman 
who should bo responsible for the inspection of all girls .high 
schools in the Division, as well as of special features of woman’s 
education in all grades of school.' The senior of those Inspectors 
should be the Division Inspector in charge of the administration 


14- The administrative side of the inspection of lower gradp 
technical schools and of technical high schools 
Lower grftdc Tech- be entrusted to the inspectors of middle ’ 

meal Schools and . . ...... r . , 

Technical High schools ana high schools respectively. 
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(16) Visiting the latrines or bathing platforms except at 
stated hours or without permission of an officer of the Prison, or 
resorting unnecessarily to the night latrine or omitting or refusing 
to employ dry earth in the manner directed by the Prisons Act, 

(17) Refusing, to eat the food prescribed by the prison scale' 

(18) Eating or appropriating any food not assigned to him, 
or taking from or adding to the portions assigned to other prisoners, 

(19) Removing without permission of an officer of the Prison 
food from cook-room or godowns or from the place where meals 
are served, or disobeying any order as to the issue and distribution 
of food and drink, 

(20) Wilfully destroying food or throwing it away without 
orders, 

(21) Introducing into food or drink anything likely to render 
it unpalatable or unwholesome, 

(22) Omitting or refusing to wear the clothing given to him 
or exchanging any portion of it for the Clothing of other prisoners 
or losing, discarding, damaging, or altering any part of it, 

1 (23) Removing, defacing or altering any distinctive number, 
“• mark or badge attached to, or worn on the clothing or person, 

(24) Omitting or refusing to beep the person clean or dis¬ 
obeying any order regulating the cutting of hair or nails, 

(25) Omitting or refusing to keep clothing, blankets, bedding, 
fetters, neck tickets, iron cups or platters, clean, or disobeying any 
order as to the arrangement or disposition of such articles, 

(26) Tampering in any way with prison locks, lamps or lights 
or other property with which he has no concern, 

(27) Stealing the prison clothing or any part of the Prison kit 
of any other prisoners, 

(28) Committing a nuisance in any part of + he Prison, 

(29) Spittiug on or otherwise soiling any floor, door, wall or 
other part of the Prison buildings or any article in the Prison, 

(30) Wilfully befouling the wells, latrines, washing or bathing 
, places, 

(31) Damaging the trees and vegetables in the garden of the 
jail or'maltreating the Prison cattle, 

(32) Omitting or refusing to take due care of all prison pro¬ 
perty entrusted to him, 

‘ (33) Omitting or refusing" to take doe care of, or injuring) 
destroying or misappropriating the materials and implements en¬ 
trusted to him for work, 
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(34) Omitting to report at once any loss, breakage or injury 
which he may accidently have caftsed to Prison property or imple¬ 
ments, 

(35) Manufacturing any article without the knowledge or per¬ 
mission of an Officer of the Prison, 

(36) Performing any portion of the task allotted to another pri¬ 
soner, or obtaining the assistance of another prisoner in the perfor¬ 
mance of his own task, 

(37) Appropriating any portion of the task performed by 
another prisoner, 

(38) Mixing or adding any foreign substance to the materials 
issued for work, 

(39) Wilfully causing to himself any illness, injury or dis¬ 
ability, 

(40) Causing or omitting to assist in suppressing violence in 
subordination of any kind, 

(41) Taking part in any attack upon any prisoner or officer of 
the Prison, 

(42) Omitting or refusing to help any officer of the prison in 
case of an attempted escape 'or of an attack upon such officer or 
upon another prisoner, 

(43) Disobeying any lawful order of an officer of the prison or 
omitting or refusing to perform duties in the manner prescribed. 

250. The following shall be deemed to be prohibited articles 

within the meaning of Section 43 and Section 
What are prahibi. 46. clause (12) of the Prisons Act I of 1071 viz. 
ted articles poisons, alcohol in any form, tobacco or the 

implements for smoking, snuff, Opium, ganja or 
otherihemp drug, betel, arecanufc, food, clothing, money, jewellery, 
knives or other weapons, tools for working wood, metals or leather, 
explosives, matches, books or writing materials, letters, postage and 
anchal stamps, playing cards, or any other article received, possessed 
or transferred otherwise than by due authority, 

251. When in the opinion of the Superintendent any of the 

following offences are . established against any 
Reference to Magia- prisoner, he shall refer the case to the Magis¬ 
trates in certain cases. trate exercising jurisdiction for enquiry in ac¬ 
cordance with the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(1) Offences punishable under Sections 139, 140, and 144 
T. P, C. 
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(2) Offences punishable under Sections 219, 220 and 221 

T. P. C. 

(8) Offences punishable under Sections 301, 303 325, and 
326 T. P. C. 

(4) Any offence triable exclusively bv the Court of sessions- 

252. It shall be in the discretion of the Superintendent to deter¬ 

mine with respect to any other act which con- 

Power of Saperint- statutes both a prison offence and offence under 
endent in other oases. ^ Travancore Penal Code, whether he will use 
his own _ powers of punishment or move the 
Magistrate possessing jurisdiction to enquire into it in accordance 
with the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

253. For-a prison offence, any one of the following punish¬ 

ments, involving loss of privileges admissible 

Loss of privileges under the remission system, may be awarded: — 
eyft?m. Eem!88i0n («) Forfeiture of remission earned, 

lb) Temporary forfeiture of class, grade or 
prison privileges, 

(c) Temporary or permanent reduction from a higher to a 

lower class or grade, 

(d) Temporary or permanent exclusion from the remission 

system, provided that no order directing the forfei¬ 
ture of remission in excess of 12 days, or the exclu¬ 
sion of a prisoner from the Remission system for a 
period exceeding three months shall take effect with- ■ 
out the previous sanction of Government. 

254. Handcuffs imposed fay way of punishment for prison 

offences shall be iron bar handcuffs weighing 

Presooption of with lock not more than 2 lbs, each or swivel 

handcuffs. with spring catch handcuffs weighing not more 

than If lbs. each or chain handcuffs weighing 
not more than 1 lb. each handcuffs may be imposed. 

255. (a) On the wrist in front by day or night for a period 

of not more than twelve hours at a time, with 
. imposition of intervals of not less than twelve hours between 

handcuffs. each period, and for not more than four conse¬ 

cutive days or nights. 

(6) Q» the wrist behind .by day only for a period of not more 
than six hours in any Jay of twenty-four hours, and 
for not more than four consecutive days,' 
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(e) By attaching the handcuffs affixed on the prisoner’s 
wrists, to a staple in front of the prisoner by day for 
not more than seven consecutive days and for not 
more than nine hours on each day, with an interval 
of at least one hour after the handcuffs have been so 
attached for not less than three or more than five 
hours. 


cription 


Provided that such staple shall not be higher than the prisoner’s 
shoulder nor lower than his waist and that .no .prisoner shall be 
attached by handcuffs to a staple except in the presence of other 
prisoners. A prisoner while undergoing punishment in handcuffs 
shall be under complete shelter from the sun. 

256. The following classes of fetters may be used in prisons:— 
(a) Link fetters composed of a chain and ankle- 

rings. The total weight of such fetters, in 
eluding the ankle rings, shali not exceed 
3 lbs. and the chain shall be not less than two feet in length. 

(5) Barfetters composed of two bars joined together by a 
link and attached to ankle-rings. The total weight 
of such fetters including the ankle-rings, shall 
not exceed 5 lbs and each bar shall be not less ' 
than twenty inches in length. 

(c) Cross bar fetters composed of a single bar for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping the legs apart and of ankle-rings. The 
total weight of such fetters, including ankle-rings, 
shall not exceed 2J lbs- The length of the bar shall 
not exceed sixteen inches in the case of men who are 
not less than five feet six inches in height, or four¬ 
teen inches in the case of men below this height. 

257. (l) The maximum period for which fetters may be eon- 

Perioa for wkioh ^ nuolas b’ imposed shall be:— 

fetter*g°ni*y 0 r b« W im- ( a; the ca ? e link-fetters, twelve months; 

pose*. (b) in the case of .bar-fetters, six months ; 

(c) in the case of crosa-bar fetters, two hundred and forty 

hours. 


( a -> A peried of at least ten days must elapse after fetters of 
any kind have been imposed as a punishment for a prison offence, 
before they can be again imposed as a punishment for another 
prison offence, whether of the same kind or not. 

258. Penal diet shall consist of the.following restricted diet 

diet* 1 * ° f P ° Dal ( a ) A an d B class prisoners:—1 i lbs, of bread 
* per diem with water or 16 oz. rice or wheat 

with i oz. salt per diem with water. 
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( b ) C class prisoners ou mixed diet—16 oz. sifted ragi or 

chokm Hour with \ oz. sale per diem with water. 

(c) C class prisoners on rice diet 16 oz. rice with |oz. salt 

per diem with water. 

Note. 8 oz. of floor and 1 ji oz. salt shall be matlc into a thick kmji ■ 
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259. A prisoner undergoing penal diet shall be confined in a cell- 

No task of labour shall be enforced on any day 
pen5 P d?et. ,0E ° f 011 w kich a prisoner is on penal diet but he may 
p ’ be supplied with work to occupy him. The effect 

of penal dieton a prisoner’s healthtstoill be carefully watched.both by 
the Superintendent and the Medical officer, and if the health of the 
prisoner is injuriously affected to u material extent by penal diet, 
the prisoner shall be restored to the ordinary dietary. The Super¬ 
intendent shall cancel any unexpired period of penal diet if the 
Medical officer recommends it, but the Medical officer shall record 
in. writing his reasons for the recommendation. 

260. (1) Over the door of each cell in which a prisoner is under¬ 

going solitary or separate confinement shall be 
tmpoaitlou ofsolit- placed a ticket signed by the Jailer in Form 
finement epMata °° n ' No * 34 lowing the number and name of the 
1 “ ‘ prisoner, the offence for which he is being 

punished, the period of confinement awarded, the date of his being 
placed in the cell and the date on which he is to be removed, and 
. the labour which he is to perform meantime. 

(2) Every prisoner before being placed in solitary or separa¬ 
te confinement shall be thoroughly searched and any article which 
it is considered dangerous or inexpedient for him to retain shall 
be removed. Both the cell and the person of the prisoner shall be 
carefully searched daily during his continuance iu solitary or separate 
confinement. 

(3) Prisoners in solitary or separate confinement shall be 
provided with suitable work and a regulated task shall be exacted 
from them. 

(4) They shall be permitted to take such exercise in the 
open air as the- Medical officer shall consider to be necessary for 
their health. 

(5) The bedding of prisoners in solitary or separate con¬ 
finement shall be taken out of the cells during the day at 
to the sun and air fos as long as the weather permits. 
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(6) The occupant of each cell shall be required to keep it 
scrupulously clean, 

261. When whipping is awarded as a prison punishment, it 

shall be carried out in accordance with the Rules 
^ Mods of inflicting re g u i a ting the execution of judicial sentence of 
W ipping. whipping, so far as they may be applicable, 

262. The infliction of whipping shall be confined to week-days 

provided that, should any specially gross breach 

T ? da ,° oofinc<1 t0 of discipline be committed, the Superintendent 
•Wee - ays. may, if he thinks it necessary direct that whipp¬ 

ing shall be inflicted immediately irrespective of the day of the 
week- 

263. The punishment of whipping shall be inflicted only for 

mutiny or for conduct seriously affecting the 
BoiSd to* r4r °' y Te " c ^ so 'pl ,ne °f the prison or for incitement there- 
80r 6 ' to, for serious assaults on any public servant or 

visitor or after other punishments have failed for other offences of 
a specially grave nature. In awarding it, the Superintendent 
should be guided by the previous conduct, antecedents and condi¬ 
tion in life of the prisoner. When it is decided that whipping is 
necessary, the punishment should be isufficiently severe to act as a 
deterrent. 

864. Whenever the punishment of whipping is awarded, a note 
shall be made in the punishment book, in addi- 
fo"^infliction 16as ™ s tion to the entries required under section 52 of 
or m io ion. the Prisons Act I of 1071 stating the reasons 

for considering this kind of punishment necessary. 

265. The admission to hospital of prisoners 'after whipping 
shall be avoided as far as is consistent with 
■wJ^n”. 6111 ft£t6r P ro P er treatment any ordinary laceration of. the 
■w ipping. . g y n an( j sur f aee tissues being treated while the 

convict is kept in a cell. If in any case, actual illness, which is 
directly or indirectly the result of whipping follows its infliqcion, a 
special report shall be made at once to Government. 

266., The punishment enumerated in Section 47 of Act I of 
; 1071 shall be classified into minor and major 

uniahrnentB l0n ° f punishments. The following punishments shall 
pam m be considered minor punishments = 

(a) Minor (1) Formal earning ; 

(2) Change of labour to some more irksome or severe 


form ; 
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(3) Forfeiture of remission earned, not exceeding three 

days ; 

* (4) Forfeiture of class, grade, or prison privileges for a 

period not exceeding 3 months ; 

. (5) Temporary reduction from a higher to a lower class 
or grade; 

(6) Penal diet ; 

(7) Solitary confinement for not more than 48 hours ; 

(8) Cellular confinement for not more than seven days ; 

(9) Separate confinement for not more than 14 days; 

(10) Imposition of handcuffs otherwise than by hand¬ 
cuffing a prisoner behind or to a staple 

('ll) imposition of linkfetters, for not more than 30 days: 
and 

(12) Substitution of gunny or other coarse clothing for 
the portion of the ordinary prison dress which is not woollen. 

267. The following punishments shall be considered major 
Major Punishment. punishment; 

(6) Major.(l) Hard labour in the case of prisoners not 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 

(2) (a) Forfeiture of remission earned, ^exceeding three 
but not exceeding 9 days; ■ ‘ 

(6) Forfeiture of remission earned, in excess of 9 days ; 
(o) Forfeiture of class, grade or prison privileges for a 
period exceeding three months ; 

(d) Exclusion from the Remission sytem for a period not 
exceeding three months; 

(e) Exclusion from the Remission system fora period 
exceeding three months; 

(/) Permanent reduction from higher to a lower class or 

grade ; 

(3) Solitary confinement for a period exceeding 48 hours; 

(4) Cellular confinement for a period exceeding 7 days; 

(o) Separate confinement for a period exceeding 14 days; 
(6) Link-fetters, if imposed for more than 30 days; 

(T) Bar-fetters; 

(8) Cross-bar fetters ; 

(9) Hand-cuffing behind or to a staple; 
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Rules undue the Prisons Act I of 1071. 

(10) Penal diet combined with solitary confinement for more 
than 48 hou rs; 

(11) Whipping; and 

(12) Any combination o£ minor punishments admissible 
under Section 48 of the Act. 

punishments 2 (b) ’^(c/atid 2 (e) shall not be awarded by the Superintendent without 
the previous sanction oEthes Government. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The. Remission System. 

268- In these rules : 

(а) “Prisoner” includes a person committed to Prison in 
default of furnishing security to keep the peace or be of good 
behaviour. 

(б) “Sentence” means a sentence ns finally fixed on appeal, 
revision or otherwise, and includes an aggregate of more sentences 
than one and an order of committal to prison in default of Eurnish- 
ing security to keep the peace or be of good behaviour. 

(c) “Life convict” means:— 

A prisoner whose sentence amounts to 20 (twenty) years 

269. No ordinary remission shall he earned in respect of any 

sentence of rigorous imprisonment amounting 
Exclusion o£ certain exclusive of any sentence passed in default of 
sentences. payment of fine s to less than one year. 

Note: The intention of this Rule is that, if a prisoner’s sentence or total of 
sentences is reduood on appeal to less than one year ho shall cease to ba eligible for 
ordinary remission under these Rules aud any remission that he may have earned prior 
to the reduction of his sentence or sentences shall he forfeited. Prisoners sentenced to 
simple imprisonment for one year and over can earn remission, provided they labour 
voluntarily for any continuous period not being less than one month. 

270. If a prisoner is convicted of. an offence, committed after 

admission to Jail under Sections 139, 140, 144, 
Forfeiture of re- 221, 301, 303, 30-1, 306, 307, 308, 323, 324, 
mi8aion ' 325, 326, 332, 333, 352, 353 or 377 T. P. O. 

or under Section 53 of Act 1 of 1071 or of an 
assault committed after admission to Jail on a convict warder, 
warder or other official, the remission of whatever kind earned by. 
him under these rules up- to the date of the said conviction shall be 
cancelled and he shall not be eligible to earn any ordinary remission 
until a period has elapsed equal to the term of imprisonment which 
under the sentence of the court he has to suffer for any of the above 
specified offences. ' 
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Polytechnic as many courses as possible should lead to recognized 
professional examinations of all-India recognition, or to diplomas 
and certificates or proficiency which can achieve such recognition. 
Courses and examinations for degrees of the University will 
naturally be so framed as to achieve recognition by other Univer¬ 
sities. 

II. Fse CONCESSIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

7. In preparing the details of a reformed scheme of education, 

special care should be taken to ensure that the 
Finanoial^ aid to k ene fit a 0 £ those stages of education which are 
not free and compulsory do not become the 
monopoly of the rich, and that the State, the professions and in¬ 
dustry do not lose the services of the best persons on account of 
their poverty. For this purpose we have recommended that at 
all stages of the educational ladder adequate provision should be 
made for fee concessions to the poor and scholarships to the meri¬ 
torious. It is not desirable or possible for this Committee to exa¬ 
mine in detail the number and amount of concessions and scholar¬ 
ships that may be necessary at the various stages of education. It 
will suffice for this .Committee to recommend that financial aids 
and concessions should be as numerous and generous as a careful 
investigation of circumstances may reveal to be necessary. In 
addition to the grant of fee concessions to deserving and promising 
members of educationally backward communities, scholarships 
should be awarded on the basis of merit to pupils and students of 
all communities who are really fit to continue their education in 
one of its various forms and to whom a denial of further educa¬ 
tion would be wrong,-but whose circumstances necessitate some 
form of financial'help. ' 

JII. Employment. 

8 . The Committee's recommendations have throughout been de¬ 

signed both to improve the nature and standard 
Employment.* of education at all its stages, and mlso to equip 

- young men and women totienter employment. 

Emphasis has throughout (been" especially ‘laid upon the latter 
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objective, and at every ‘ diversion stage ’ of the educational ladder 
suggestions have been offered as to the types of employment suita¬ 
ble for pupils at those stages. * Where further training of a tech¬ 
nical or commercial nature is necessary, the Committee has offered 
proposals for the institution of such training. When all this has 
been done, the difficult problem still remains of devising machinery 
for placing young men and women in employment for which they 
are suitable and have been prepared. 

9. It is not an exaggeration to say that the problem of placing 
young men and women in suitable employment 
has been largely neglected in the past, as a con¬ 
sequence of which the majority of pupils have 
proceeded aimlessly from the primary school to 
the middle school, from the middle school to the 
thence to college without finding themselves 
thoroughly equipped for life at any of these stages. The Committee 
is, therefore, of opinion that it is very necessary to keep before 
the pupils’ minds during their school career the various occupations 
for which their schooling is training them. This can be done, and 
the pupils’ interest in suitable careers can be stimulated if series of 
talks on 1 occupational guidance ’ are arranged in the schools as re¬ 
gular and indispensable features of the reformed school System at 
all its stages. These talks can be given by representatives of the 
various trades, businesses and professions, and by representatives 
of government departments, and can be designed to give pupils 
detailed information with regard to the available vocations and the 
specialized training required for them. It would be advantageous 
if parents of pupils were admitted to these talks on occupational 
guidance. It is only after pupils have acquired some ideas of their 
own on the question of employment, and understood some of the 
avocations for which they are fitted, and anything of the nature of 
an Employment Bureau can be of much service to them. It is a 
common criticism that many Employment. Bureaux are only offices 
which maintain a list of the unemployed. 

* A diagram illustrating the re-organized system of edneation reoommonded 
by the Committee is attached as Appendix yT- 


Regular aeriea of 
talkB on occupational 


high school, and 
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The Committee does not find it necessary to recommend at 
this stage the establishment of an official Employment Bureau, be¬ 
cause, until the reformed scheme of education has worked for some 
time, it will be difficult to find work of a definite nature for an Em¬ 
ployment Bureau to undertake. .The Committee is of opinion that 
beginnings should be made at a much earlier stage to stimulate the 
interest of boys and girls in the various opportunities for careers 
which may present themselves. Eor this reason, we emphasise 
the necessity of introducing in all schools of all grades series of 
talks on occupational guidance as a regular and prominent feature 
of the curriculum. If this is done, it will be helpful if the schools 
themselves can maintain a register containing the names of pupils 
eligible for and desirous of employment, and indicating the parti¬ 
cular kinds of work in which each pupil seems to be interested and 
to possess an aptitude- 

10. The Committee’s recommendation to establish Technical 
High Schools as a parallel to the usual Academic 

_ Be0TU,t “ eut . o:£ High Schools is a novelty in Travaacore, and it 
ffigh^chooiij -60 ^ 1110 ^ may be sometime before pupils and parents take 
kindly to it. At the outset, there may be an 
impression that these new Technical High Schools are in some way 
inferior to the Academic High Schools, although every effort must 
be made to demonstrate the absolute equality in status of both 
types of school, to prove that both are of equal value from the 
cultural standpoint and that both lead to a school leaving examina¬ 
tion of equal rank- At the beginning, however, recruitment to the 
Technical High Schools will have to be.stimulated, and in the Com¬ 
mittee’s opinion this can best be done by series of talks on occupa¬ 
tional guidance in the middle schools- By such talks, too, recruit¬ 
ment into all grades of technical and commercial education can be 
wisely encouraged. The necessity of talks on occupational guid¬ 
ance in all schools is now being emphasised in many parts of the 
world, for it is realized that without them pupils lack information 
regarding the various courses of technical and commercial training 
which are available to them, and have no idea of the many attrac¬ 
tive and lucrative occupations to which such training leads. 
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IV. Religious Instruction. 

11. The Committee has decided not to offer recommendation 8 
on the important problem of religious instruc- 
. Rellgi0U8 Instrm3 ' tion in schools. The Committee fully realizes 
that religious teaching is an essential and inte¬ 
gral part of education, and that the absence of properly organized 
religious instruction aB a part of everyone’s schooling leads to defi¬ 
ciency in personality and character which cannot afterwards be 
made good- We feel, however, that this very important problem 
may more profitably be dealt,with by a body specially constituted 
for the purpose. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

P kimary Education. 

1. Primary education should be made free and compulsory for 
all boys and girls [between the ages 5 f and 10+. Ideally the full 
course of basic education should consist of 8 years, but keeping in 
view what is immediately practicable in Travancore compulsion 
may, for the present, be confined to the first five years. 

2. The age of admission to primary schools shall be 5 +years. 

3. All uneconomic and incomplete primary schools should be 
abolished. The existing four-class schools should be encouraged to 
complete themselves by adding the fifth class and a definite time 
should be prescribed after which recognition will be withdrawn 
from incomplete schools. 

4. Schools should adapt tliemselves to local conditions and 
needs- Rigid uniformity of working hours should not be exacted, 
and holidays should vary according to local conditions. 

5. In the early stages of the introduction of compulsory 
primary education, owing to the difficulty of immediately erecting 
new buildings and of acquiring land, the shift system may be per¬ 
mitted under proper conditions and safeguards as an experiment 
where local conditions make it suitable. 

6. Overlapping should be avoided and if necessary schools 
should be relocated according to the needs Of the school-going 
population. 

7- Classes should not be over-crowded. 

8. Preparatory to the introduction of compulsion, Primary 
Education Act should be passed by the Legislature, an intensive 
propoganda should he carried, oh and an effective machinery for 
enforcing compulsiofi should be set up- 
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9. To begin with the introduction of compulsion may be con. 
fined to a number of selected urban areas. 

10. All school children should have a proper mid-day meal and 
proper clothes, in really necessitous cases, these should be provided 
by the State or the local authorities. 

11. The introduction of compulsion will prevent wastage due 
to the withdrawal of school children during their five year’s pri¬ 
mary course, but will not by itself prevent stagnation. Therefore 
lest the huge amounts to be expended on compulsory education be 
wasted, adequate arrangements should be made for better teaching 
and effective supervision and control. 

12- The curriculum should be thought of "less in terms of 
knowledge to be taught and more in terms of activities to be 
fostered and interests to be broadened,” Variety and experiments 
should be welcomed and encouraged. “Special schools” which 
provide alternative methods of primary education, such as Montes- 
sori, Kindergarten, Project etc- should be permitted and recognized- 

13. In primary schools there should be no examination B 
during the five years course. At the end of the fifth class there 
may be a class examination of an internal character with an 
external control over the standard. 

. 14. Every primary school shall have on its staff one teacher 
who has undergone a recognized course of training in health and 
hygiene. 

15. The present practice of coeducation should be consistently 
followed throughout the primary stage and the nomenclature of 
Separate schools for boys and girls should be abandoned. 

16. In primary schools there should he a larger proportion of 
women teachers. It is desirable that the three lower classes of 
primary schools should ho taught-by women. 

17. The minimum qualification of primary school teachers shall 

be pass in the High school leaving, or Tamil or Malayaiam Higher 
or Mahopadyaya or Sastry examination, plus training. ? 
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18- The following scales of salary should be adopted both in 
departmental and private schools. 

Primary school Teachers ... Es. 20-1-25 

Do. Headmasters ... Es. 30-2-40. 

19. The benefits of the Licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory for all primary school teachers who do 
not already subscribe to a recognized provident fund. 

20. Government should pay private managements a grant equal 
to 75 per cent, of the teachers’ salaries- Although the managements 
are expected to pay the remaining 25 per cent, this need not be made 
a condition of recognition for schools already in existence. No 
private managements however, should he permitted to open new 
schools unless at the time they apply for such permission they are 
already paying their teachers the minimum salary give in depart, 
mental schools. 

21. Nursery schools should be opened for the benefit of children 
of pre-school age, and a beginning may he made in towns and 
industrials centres. Nursery classes may conveniently be housed in 
the primary schools. Voluntary agencies which undertake to con¬ 
duct nursery schools or classes should be supported by a‘liberal 
grant-in-aid. 

- 22. An Education Cess should be levied. 

23. The five years primary course will lead to 

(i) Direct employment as manual workers 

(ii) Lower grade technical training for wage earning as 

manual workers and artisans 
(in) Middle schools. 

24. The annual recurring expenditure on compulsory primary 

education for all boys and girls in the age group ‘5 to 10 will be 
Es. 70(78,812 and that for the ten selected towns recommended 
will be Es- 4,78,191- . 
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CHAPTER II. : 

Middle School Education- 

25- Middle school education should be redesigned to be the 
finishing stage of what is often called ‘basic education, rather than 
remain merely a preparation for high school classes. To achieve 
this, the course should be made more practical and should be inti¬ 
mately related to the actual occupations and conditions surround¬ 
ing the school- 

26. There should be only one type of middle school. This will 
involve the abolition of the present distinction between English, 
Malayalam and Tamil middle schools. 

27. The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue ; 
English should be a compulsory second language. 

28. Admission to middle school be determined by the results 
of the internal examination at the end of the fifth class of primary 
schools. 

29- In middle schools regular class examinations should not 
be insisted upon in measuring a pupil’s progress and fitness for 
promotion. Experimentation in alternative methods shoul’d be 
encouraged, such as the Weekly Journal System, Achievement 
-Tests, etc. Until, however, more suitable methods of gauging the 
pupils’progress and their fitness for promotion have been per¬ 
fected, a public examination may be held at the end of the middle 
school stage. 

30. The curriculum should consist of subjects of general know¬ 
ledge which every boy and girl of this age should know, of a com¬ 
pulsory study of English, and a study for about one hour a day of 
one or more carefully selected crafts with a practical and vocational 
bias. 

31. The text-book method of teaching English should be aboli- * 
.shed, and in its place a system should be substituted by which a 
free and easy use of the living language is achieved. For this^ 
graded readers based on the principle of word frequency maybe 
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32,’ Where the number of school children justifies a separate 
school, separate middle schools may be run for boys and girls. In 
other places there may be mixed schools. A mixed staff is desira¬ 
ble in all middle schools- 

38 . A ‘fee of -Rs. 12 per annum should ybe levied in middle 
schools. 

34. The pay of middle school teachers should be as follows 
both in departmental and private schools : 

Middle school Teachers. Ks. 80-2-40 

Do. Headmasters Ks. 45-3-60 

35. The benefits of the Licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory for all middle school teachers who do 
not already subscribe to a recognized Provident Fund. 

36. If the management conforms to the rules regarding fee 
collection, pay of teachers, equipment etc., and remits all collections 
into the Government Treasury, then Government should make up 
the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent, the pay¬ 
ment of the teachers’salaries by the management being the first 
charge on the fee income. 


CHAPTER 111- 

High School Education. 

37. The high school course will consist of Forms IV, Y and 

VI. 

38. Recognized high schools should be of two main types (i) 
Academic High Schools and (ii) Technical High Schools. 

39. The two types of high school should not be mutually ex¬ 
clusive. Interchange of pupils between the Academic and Techni¬ 
cal high schools should be possible. 

40. The distinction between English* Malayalam and Tamil 
high schools should be abolished. 

41. The present rigidity and uniformity in the curriculam 
should cease. High schools should offer a wide variety of 
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subjects and their whole curriculum should cease to be dominated 
■ by university requirements, so that pupils who leave a high school 
with a school leaving certificate will be fit : to take their places in 
life. 

42. The curriculam in the Technical 1 High Schools should not 
be overburdened with academic subjects! 

43. The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue 
and English should be a compulsory second language. 

44. At the end of the sixth form there should be a public school 
leaving certificate examination. There will be separate examina¬ 
tions for the two type3 of high school, but both the school leaving 
certificate (Academic) and the school leaving certificate (Technical) 
should be of equal status and, confer equal rights and privileges. 
This certificate should be the normal finishing stage of a person’s 
ordinary education and should be the entrance qualification to the 
majority of vocations. 

45. The school leaving certificate examination should .be con¬ 
ducted by a School Leaving Certificate Board, which shall include 
representatives of the Education Department) the public services 
technical and business interests and the University. 

46. The many vocations for whichjthe School leaving certificate 
with or without further specialized training) Js considered a suffi¬ 
cient qualification, should be reserved for candidates 'at this stage, 
and students who have been to universities should not be allowed 
to compete againBt them. The school leaving certificate should be 
the maximum qualification for all routine clerical posts. 

47. A fee ot Its. 48 per annum should be levied in all high 
schools. 

48. The following scales of salaries should be adopted in Go¬ 
vernment high schools- 

Rs. 

-{StSB 

( 50-5-75 

Trained Graduates ...-j 75-3-125 

. '125-10-175 
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Pandits 

Doming Masters 
Drill Masters 
Drill Mistresses 
Sewing Mistresses 
Musie Teachers 
Arabic Munshies 



Rs. 

30.2 -50 
30 -2 -50 
30 -2 -50 
30 -2 -50 
30 -2 -50 
30 -2 *50 
30 -2 .50 


49. Salaries paid in private high schools should be equitable and 
should be approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

50. If the management conEorms to :the departmental rules 
regarding fee collection, equipment etc., and remits all collections 
into the Government Treasury, then Government should make up 
the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent, the pay¬ 
ment of the teachers’ salaries by the management being the first 
charge on the fee income. 

51. Sanskrit-schools should-be opened with a seven years 
course—four yearsjmiddle school and three years high school. 

52. At the end of the fourth year pupils from Sanskrit schools 
may appear for the common middle-school public examination and 
proceed either to Sanskrit high schools or to Academic or Technical 
high schools. 

53. Pupils who pass the ' Sanskrit school leaving examination 
should be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of the 
University in the Faculty of Oriental Studies without 'any further 
course, and they should be eligible for admission in all other 
Faculties on the same terms as pupils from other high schools l e. 
if they qualify in ,the University Entrance Examination, after a 
year’s additional course. 

54. The Sanskrit school leaving certificate shall be a qualifica¬ 

tion for employment in all branches of the (public service ‘open to 
Ather school leaving certificate holders. ’ : " m 9L! 

55. A sufficient number of schlarships should be earmarked 
for' Sanskrit education and the same grant-iii-aid proVislons ‘ as.' in 
the case of other schools should be allowed For iSanskrit school. '' 
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56. Government should conduct schools of'this type at leasst 
in six important centres of the State. 

57. The Devaswom Department may make a number of endow¬ 
ments for the promotion of Sanskrit education. 

58. Provision should be made for 'the recognition oE Arabic 
middle and high schools as distinct from other schools if approved 
private agencies are prepared to open them. 

59. The Arabic middle school course should be of four years’ 
duration and the high school course of three years’ duration, 

60. At the end of the middle school the pupils should take the 
common middle school examination. Those who pass the middle 
school examination may proceed either to Arabic high schools or to 
the ordinary Academic or Technical high schools. 

61. The Arabic school leaving certificate shall be a qualification 
for employment in all branches of the public service open to other 
high school leaving certificate holders. 

62. Those who pass the Arabic high school certificate examina¬ 
tion shall be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of 
the University for a course of Islamic studies without undergoing 
any further course and they shall be eligible >for admission in all 
other Faculties on the same terms as pupils from other high schools 
*. i. if they qualify in the University Entrance i Examination after 
a year’s additional course. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Technical & Commeicial Education. 

63. Lower grade technical training schools should be mpened to 
provide courses of training in a variety ,of technical subjects for 
pupils who finish their schooling at the end [of the middle school 
stage or earlier. 

64. Technical high schools should be started for those who pass 
the middle school examination and wish to continue technical 
studies. 

65. A combined technical and commercial Polytechnic should 
be opened in Trivandrum, ' 
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66. The technical branch of the Polytechnic should provide 
higher technical training, for which holders of the technical school 
leaving certificate will be eligible. 

67. The commercial branch of the Polytechnic should impart 
instruction to equip school leaving certificate holders for all .supe¬ 
rior clerical and commercial posts. 

68. The existing industrial schools should be overhauled and 
made efficient. 

69. The central polytechnic may have a model technical high 
school attached to it, and may make provision not only for full 
time courses, but also for part time courses in early morning 
or evening classes for the benefit of persons already in employ¬ 
ment. 

70. A pupil who has undergone a lower form of technical train" 

ing should be eligible for a higher form of training in the same or 
analogous lines without achieving any higher standard of accademic 
education. i 

'71. An Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Educa¬ 
tion should be constituted which should function 'through sub¬ 
committees in ralation to the various types and grades of technical 
and commercial education. 

72. War technicians may be admitted by selection into those 
technical courses for which their general education, their previous 
training and experience have made them fit. 

11. Teachers of commercial and technical education should ac¬ 
cording to their grade, possess a degree, diploma or a certificate of 
proficiency in the subject or subjects they teach and also first-hand 
experience in industry or commerce. 

CHAPTER V. 

Univebsitt Education. 

74. The high school curriculam and the school leaving 
examination should be freed from the domination of University 
requirements. 
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75. The University should conduct its own Entrance or Matri- 
eulation Examination which should be the only avenue of entrance 
to a University. The standard of the entrance examination should 
be equal to that of the present Intermediate. 

76. The University Entrance Examination is not intended to 
be a qualification for employment, but exclusively for admission 
to the University. 

77. The Entrance Examination should be open to all pupils 
who have gone through the whole high school course and qualified 
for presentation at the school leaving certificate examination. 

78. Provision should be made for Pre-university schools in 
which a minimum course of one year’s instruction is given in 
subjects prescribed for the entrance examination of the University* 

79. The medium of instruction in the pre-university schools 
should be English, 

80. The University will prescribe the syllabus, courses of 
study, qualifications of teachers, and details of the Entrance 
Examination, and also conduct the examination ; but the adminis¬ 
trative control of pro-university schools should vest in the Educa¬ 
tion Department. 

81. Pre-university schools, wherever established, should form 
separate entities, and should not be attached to high schools. 

89. For the entrance Examination English will be the only 
compulsory subject. Lists of subjects leading to different Facul¬ 
ties should be drawn up. Candidates should pass in English and 
in the group or groups of subjects leading to the Faculty or Facul¬ 
ties into which they wish to qualify for admission. 

83. The minimum age for admission to a University should 
be 17. 

84- The course for the Bachelor’s degree in.the Faculties of 
Arts and Science should be three years after passing the University 
Entrance Examination. ' , \ . 
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85, In this course there should be no cumpulsory subjects to 
be taken by all ; a candidate should be allowed to offer four sub¬ 
jects from among those prescribed by the Faculty, two being major 
units and two being minor units. 

_ 86. The present distinction between the Pass and Honours 
Bachelor’s degree shoul be abolished. A candidate who has taken 
a Bachelor’s degree may undergo a two years post-graduate course 
and qualify for the Master’s degree. 

87. The University Entrance Examination should directly lead 
to all Faculties except the Faculty of Fducation. 

88. The course for the first degree in Technology and Com¬ 
merce should be of three years duration after passing the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination. 

89. A Faculty of Agriculture should be established in the 
University’, 

90. The course for the Bachelor’s degree in the Faculties of 
Oriental Studies, Fine Arts and Agriculture should be of three 
years duration after matriculation. 

91. The course'for the first degree in Engineering should be 
of four years duration after matriculation together with such prac¬ 
tical experience as the University may prescribe. 

92. The course for the first degree in Law should be of four 
years duration after matriculation. 

93. In view of the number of untrained teachers who must 
undergo training as quickly as possible, and in order to provide 
training for the large number of new teachers whose services will 
be required, the present one year L. T. course will have to be 
retained. Facilities should also be provided for the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master in Education. All degrees in Education 
should be post-graduate. 

• 94. The University should be regarded as consisting of Facul¬ 
ties rather than of separate colleges, and students should , be 
regarded as under-graduates of the University rather than as mem¬ 
bers of individual colleges. 
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95. Sanction may be accorded for the foundation of new col¬ 
leges if the requirements of any of the Faculties demand it. Over- 
lapping and duplication, however, should be avoided. 

96. Students whose houses are not in the town in which they 
are studying should be required to live in Halls of Residenee 
managed by the University authorities or by recognized organi¬ 
zations. 

97. Halls of Residence should be required, as a condition of 
recognition, to have an adequate number of resident tutors on their 

staff. 


CHAPTER Vi. 

Txainisus of Teachers. 

98. The Training College should provide 120 seats for Travan- 

core students alone. , 

99. The non-graduate section of the Training College may be 
abolished. 

100. It will be necessary to run 130 Training Schools to train 
non-graduate teachers. 

101. Exemption from training should be granted only to those 
who are over 40 years of age and have put iu at least 10 years of 
service. They should however be required - to pass the training 
examination both theoretical and practical. 

102. Pre-service training should be encouraged. Training 
should bean essential qualification for recruitment and an indispen¬ 
sable qualification for confirmation of teachers. 

103. Adequate provision for child education should be made in 
the L. T. course, and the mother tongue should be included 
among the optional subjects for this degree. 

104. The minimum qualification of teachers in the Training 
College should be a 1st or 2nd class Honours or Master’s degree, 
with a 1st or 2nd class L. T. and 10 years teaching experience. 
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106. All the Lecturers in the Training College should be of the 
present senior lecturers’ grade. 

106. Candidates for admission to the Training College should 
not ordinarily he above 35 and below 20. years of age. Their selec¬ 
tion should be made by the Principal after personal interview. 

107. The Training College should maintain close contact with 
the schools in the State. The College may also organize a Central 
Association of Teachers correlating the work of the various local 
-teachers’ associations. 

108. A separate Inspector of Training Schools should be 
appointed who should work under the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

109. The Training College should provide instruction and 
practice in inspection as well as in teaching- 

. 110- It is desirable to have a two years course of training for 

jjion-graduate teachers, but as the qualification for admission has 
’’ recently been raised, and in view of the greatly increased number 
of teachers that will be required for the expansion of primary edu¬ 
cation, the duration of one year now in force may continue for the 
present. Steps should be taken to extend the course to two years 
aB soon as it becomes practicable. 

111. Candidates for admission to the Training Schools should 
,not ordinarily be above 35 and below 18 years of age. 

112. Adequate provision should be made for free places and 
scholarships for non-graduate training students and subsistence 
allowance may be given in necessitous cases. 

113. A well organised scheme of refresher courses should be 
arranged. Training Schools may be chosen every year in rotation 

t as centres for refresher courses. 

114- A nursery school teachers’ training institution, attached 

a model nursery school, should be established in Trivandrum. 

115. Training students should be compelled to live in hostels 
unless their homes are situated within a convenient distance of the 
-schools, , 
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CHAPTER YIL 

Adult Education. 

116. Adult education should consist of— 

(a) continuation courses for those who discontinue their 
education at the end of the primary stage, and 

- (6) the spread of literacy among illiterate adults, to be fol¬ 
lowed by continuation courses and extension classes. 

Hi. All persons in the age range ,10—40 should be brought 
under the scheme. 

118. The only permanent solution of the problem of illiteracy 
is universal primary education, and no scheme of adult education 
will eliminate illiteracy unless compulsory primary education is 
concomitantly enforced. The percentage of literacy in Travancore 
is 47-8 of the total population, and the introduction of compulsory 
primary .education will lead to further and rapid improvement. 
The problem of spreading literacy amongst adult illiterates appear^' 
therefore to be easier in Travancore than elsewhere. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, if compulsory primary education is introduced, it 
may not be necessary for Government to undertake direct responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of adult education. Voluntary, philanthropic 
and social service organizations should be encouraged and supported 
by liberal grantun-ald to undertake this campaign. 

119. Adults require a different type of instruction from that 

given to young children. The ^instruction must be of a practical 
kind, and the lessons must centre 'round the lives, habits, customs 
and occupations of the pupils. * 

120’ Adults below 16 or 17 and those above that age should 
be grouped separately. Women may have to be grouped separately 

J 

121. A Central Bureau of Adult Education should be esta¬ 
blished, consisting of representatives of the University, the Ednca- 
tion Department, the agencies engaged in Adult Education and 
important trade and industrial interests. The Director of Public 
Instruction may be the President of the Bureau, 
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122. The financial aid to the agencies engaged in adult educa¬ 
tion should consist of a basic grant for each recognized class or 
school and a per capita grant for every adult made literate. 

123. Adult schools can be accommodated in the existing school 
buildings and also in factories, workshops, dispensaries, libraries, 

* 124. Teachers of adults would consist of 

(i) ordinary professional teachers ; 

(ii) non-professionai teachers with special training ; 
and 

(iii) volunteers. 

125. Teachers of adults must be carefully selected and trained. 
Provision should also be made for periodical refresher courses for 
-Jaachers and workers. 

126. There should be a suitable library attached to every adult 
education centre. 

127. In Travancore it should be possible to eliminate illiteracy 
within a period of ten or twelve years. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Health op School Childben and Medical Inspec¬ 
tion—Hygiene—Physical Education— 

The Backwabd Child. 

(i) Health of School Children and Medical Inspection• 

128. For the medical inspection of children in primary schools, 
one school medical officer for each school district should be ap¬ 
pointed with a suitable staff. The medical officer should conduct 
the medical inspection of all children in the primary schools during 
the year of their admission, the re-inspection of children found 
defective at the preliminary inspection, and the special inspection 
of children sent to him by parents or teachers during the primary 
school course. 
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129. In middle and high schools there should be medical ins¬ 
pection of all pupils on entrance, and the pupils should have, as 
in the case of primary schools, re-inspection and special inspection 
whenever necessary- The services of the local medical officers ,and 
private medical practitioners may be utilised for the inspection of 
middle school and high school pupils- Girl pupils in middle and 
high schools should be inspected by women doctors. 

130. Medical inspection should be free in primary schools, but” 
in middle and high schools an annual fee of half a rupee per pupil 
may be levied- 

131. The administration of the school medical service should 
vest in a eoimnitteejconsisting of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Director of Public Health and the Surgeon General. 

132. To facilitate follow-up treatment of defective children 
school clinics should be opened- Where it is impossible to do so.^, 
specified hours should be fixed on one or two days a week exclu¬ 
sively for school children in existing hospitals, maternity and child 
welfare centres and dispensaries. 

133- Arrangements should be made for the supply of free mid¬ 
day meals to the really needy children. 

(ii) Hygiene. 

134. The best incentive tc personal hygiene is .personal ex¬ 
ample. Teachers must be clean, -healthy and free from physical 
defects and disabilities. 

135. Every morning there should be an assembly of the child¬ 
ren which should serve as a health parade. 

136- la every school there should be sufficient light and venti-j 
lation, easy facilities for washing, an ample supply of good drink-'* 
ing water, neat and hygienic urinals and latrines, and adequate and 
clean school grounds for sports and games. 

137- The co-operative effort of the school children and teachers 
should be utilised for keeping clean the school rooms and pre- 
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138. Children should not be made to squat on the floor. Long 
benches should be abolished and be substituted by single or dual 
desks. 

139. Hygiene should form an important subject in the sylla¬ 
bus of the Training Schools. 

140. Every school should have on its staff a teacher qualified to 
teach hygiene. 

(iii) Physical Education, 

141. Every high school should employ as physical instructor a 
graduate who has undergone a full year’s course in a College of 
Physical Education. 

142. Primary and middle schools should get selected teachers 
specially trained as physical instructors, -and every primary and 
middle school should have on its staff one teacher who has .under¬ 
gone a suitable course of physical training. 

143. Special attention should be paid to the physical education 
of girls. 

144. A College of Physical Education should be opened in 
Travancore in which a complete course cf physical education can be 
imparted to graduates, qualifying them for employment as physical 
instructors in high schools and colleges. This college will also be 
able to provide physical training courses for primary and middle 
school teachers. 

145. Efforts should be made to foster corporate activities and 
social service in schools, which should be continued and developed 
in the University, 

146. An inter-school Athletic Association should be orga- 
nized. 

• (iv) The BackwraA Child . 

147. The proper training of teachers should (enable them to 
detect causes of backwardness in children- 
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148. When the cause of backwardness has been detected, the 
child should receive special treatment and attention. 

149. Backward children should not be segregated. They 
should receive special treatment and attention in ordinary schools, 
and should be diverted to suitable remunerative employment as 
early as possible. 

150. The physically defective such as the blind, deaf and dumb 
require special institutions. 

151. The mentally defective, ranging from those only slightly 
deranged to imbeciles, require graded institutions and expert 
medical treatment. 

152- Delinquents require special institutions ranging from Child 
Guidance Clinics to Reformatories. 

153. When the system of compulsory primary education has 
been brought into force, it will he possible for the State to make a 
survey of the mentally and physically deficient, children of school- 


CHAPTER IX. 

Administration, Inspection, Private Managements. 

(0 Administration. 

154. The Director of Public Instruction should be responsible 
for the administration of primary schools, middle schools, lower 
technical schools and high schools. He should also be responsible 
for the general administration of education in all its stages except 
university education. 

155. The Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Educa¬ 

tion recommended in chapter IV should advise the Director of 
Public Instruction and the University in all matters relating to 
technical and com meroial education. • 
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156. The Advisory Education Board to advise the Director of 
Public Instruction in general educational problems should be re¬ 
constituted, 

' '157. Arrangements should be made for co-operation, inter¬ 
change and reciprocity with other Provinces and State especially in 
the higher stages of education. 

158. A Central Bureau of Adult Education should be esta¬ 
blished' 

159: The office of the Director of Public Instruction will have 
to be strengthened with the progress of the reforms. A Deputy 
Director in charge of primary education may become nessary. 
The preliminary work in connexion with the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations and the co-ordination of the work of the various com¬ 
mittee sj and boards recommended can best be done by an officer of 
the status of Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

(ii) Inspection. 

160. Eor the inspection of the primary and middle schools in 
every District there should be a team of ‘inspectors, their number 
being roughly one for every fifty schools. The senior officer in 
the team will be in charge of the District. There should be at 
least one woman member in every team. 

16ll For the inspection of Academic high schools there should 
be two inspectors in each Division one of whom should be a woman. 
The senior inspector should be in charge of the administration of 
the Division. 

162. The administrative side of the lower grade technical schools 
and technical high schools may be entrusted to the inspectors of 
middle schools and high schools respectively. Their subject ins¬ 
pection should be conducted, in the beginning, by specialists in the 
College of Engineering, the Agricultural and Industries Depart¬ 
ments, the Institute of Textile Technology and other technical and 
commercial. institutions. Later on, if it becomes necessary, a 
separate Inspectorate for Technical Schools may be appointed. 
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163. The subject inspection of Sanskrit Schools should be 
conducted by the Principal of the Sanskrit College assisted, if 
necessary, by an Inspector of Sanskrit Schools. 

164. There should be two Inspectors for Muslim Education. 
Their primary function should be educational propaganda among 
Muslims. 


(iii) Private Managements. 

165- The two main branches of educational management, viz.. 
Government and private, should continue- 

166. Un the one hand, Government should have adequate 
control over all private agencies engaged in educational work in 
the State ; od the other hand, there should be provision for liberal 
grant-in-aid. 

167. -.The Committee accepts the principle that all teachers, 
whether in Government schools or private schools, should receive 
the same rates of salary, and that in respect of conditions of service 
and security of tenure there should be no distinction between the 
Government school teacher and the private school teacher- 

168. As a practical measure, in primary schools Government 
should pay a grant equal to ’75 per cent, of the salaries of the 
teachers, and although managers are expected to pay the remaining 
25 per cent, this need not be made a condition of recognition in 

. the case of schools already in existence. No private management, 
however, should be permitted to open new schools unless, at the 
time they apply for such permission, they are already paying their 
teachers the minimum salary given .in departmental schools. 

169. In the case of middle and high schools if the management 

is (prepared to conform to the departmental rules regarding fee 
collection, pay of teachers,iequipment, etc., and remit all collections 
in the Government Treasury, the Government should make up the 
deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent, ithe payment 
of the teachers’ salaries by the management being the first charge 
on the fee income* - 
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170. When private school teachers are recruited to Government . 
service a proportion of their service in private schools should be 
taken into consideration for the purpose of calculating their service 
and pension. 

171. Government should make good the whole loss to the 
management consequent on fee concessions granted according to 
Government orders. 

172. In cases where Government is satisfied as to the need of a 
new school, a private agency, willing and competent to undertake 
the work, may be assisted with a grant towards the initial capital 
expenditure, 

173. Government may assist private managements in thelacqui- 
sition of lands for approved educational purposes, if Government 
is satisfied that acquisition is necessary. 

174. The benefits of the licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory for all private school teachers, who do 
hot subscribe to a recognized provident fund. 

175. A Travancore School Managers’ Association may be esta¬ 
blished with the recognition of the Director of Public Instruction. 

CHAPTER I. 

Ex A MIRATIONS—Fee CONCESSIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS— 
Employment. 

(i) Examinations, 

176. Both public and class examinations should he reduced to a 
minimum. 

177. In primary schools there should be no examinations except 
the one at the end of the fifth class, which' should he an internal 
examination with an external control over the standard; 

178. In middle schools reghlar class examinations should not 
fee insisted., upon in meastirihg a _pupil’s progress and fitness for 
promotion. Experimentation in alternative-. methods, should be 
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encouraged, such as the Weakly Journal system. Achievement 
Tests, (etc. Until more suitable methods of gauging the pupils’ 
progress and their fitness for promotion have been perfected, a 
public examination may be held at .the end of the' middle school 
stage. 

179. The same methods for judging the pupils’ progress and 
their fitness for promotion recommended in the case of middle 
schools should also be adopted in high' schools. 

• 180. At the end of the sixth form there should be a public 
school leaving certificate examination. There will be separate ex¬ 
aminations for the two types of high school, but both the school 
leaving certificate (Academic) and the school leaving certificate 
(Technical) should be of equal status and confer equal rights and 
privileges. This certificate should be the normal finishing stage 
of a person’s ordinary education and should be the entrance quali¬ 
fication to the majority of vocations. 

181. The school leaving certificate examination should be 
conducted by a School Leaving Certificate Board, (which shall 
include representatives of the Education Department, the public 
services, techincal and business interests and the^ Uniyersity. 

182- Recommendations 178 and 179 apply to the various 
stages of Sanskrit and Arabic schools also. 

183. A.scheme of examination for the different grades of 
technical schools should be drawn up in consultation with the 
Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Education. 

(ii) Fee concessions and scholarships. 

181. At all stages of the educational ladder adequate provision 
should be made for fee concessions to the poor and .scholarships to 
the meritorious. 

(iii) Employment- 

185, The Committee's recommendations have throughout been 
designed both to improve the nature and standard of education at 
all its stages, and also to equip young men -and women to enter 
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employment. Emphasis has throughout been laid upon the latte r 
objective) and at every ‘diversion Btage’ of the educational ladder 
suggestions have been offered as to the types of employment suita. 
ble for pupils at those stages. In order to keep before pupils’ minds 
during their school career the various occupations for -which their 
schooling is training them) the Committee recommends that talks 
on ‘occupational guidance’ should be arranged in all schools as a 
regular and prominent feature of the school curriculum. 

These talks should be given by representatives of the various 
trades, businesses and professions and by representatives of Govern¬ 
ment Departments, and should be designed to give pupils detailed 
information with regard to the available vocations and the specia¬ 
lized training required for the , 
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